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START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


Pbrer Vithod 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD ... most widely used in handwriting .. . 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 








MANUSCRIPT. Grades 1 and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY IF HE 
more precise control . . . sound foundation for the flow- LEARNS THE 
script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the RIGHT WAY 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phrases. 


























CURSIVE. Grades J through 8. A special transition book 

shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
workbook progresses . . . supplying teacher and pupil the 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. 


A life-time personal communications asset is gained in a NEW! RITE-HOLD 
minimum. of curriculum time through Palmer Method! Ball Point Pen 


NOW with REFILLS! special 

ball point inserts with doubly re- 
fined ink. Instant, smooth writing 
and drying. Controlled viscosity. No 
smearing, no leaking. Fine or medium 
point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 7” clean, 
glossy black, red, green, blue or yellow. Spe- 
cial tough plastic resists scuffs, cracks or chips 
for years of hard use! EXCLUSIVE finger-fitting 
double indentations promote holding correctly. 






HERBERT F. JOHNSON WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 


The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28¢; Refills, ea. 18c 


The Most 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 


Sample workbooks, other materials, : 
catalog. Sent on request to edus Widely Used 
cators active in handwriting. State 


grade levels. Handwriting 
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Wisconsin Teachers Actually PAY LESS for — 


AUTO INSURANCE from... 


Bodily Injury — $25,000/$50,000. 

Property Damage — $10,000. 

Medical Payments — $1,000 each 
person. 

Full Coverage Comprehensive. 

$100 Deductible Collision plus 
protection against uninsured 
drivers.* 





ES $29.80 
Appleton ............ 29.80 
WN sas Scudicncns 26.50 
ER A 30.50 
Recommended and Chippewa Falls ....... 29.80 
Bhxes ry fa foal Darlington .......... 29.80 
Association Pee GRO Wicca 30.50 
A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY Fond du Lac......... 28.90 
Green Bay ...... 28.90 
CLASSIFIED Risk Janesville ....... 30.50 
Kenosha ........ 31.40 
INSURANCE CORP. La Crosse ...... 28.90 
Ladysmith ...... 29.80 
SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No Madison ........ 28.90 
broker or agent commission to pay ... you Marinette ....... 26.50 


SAVE the difference. 





CLASSIFIED RISK! — 


Compare Rates... 


Compare rates — see how much you can save with 
Classified Risk. Here are typical six month premiums 
on a 1958 Chevrolet with the following coverages: 





Milwaukee .......... 33.20 
WI cos cacnknes 28.90 
MS ah von veaenes 29.80 
| Ee 29.80 
Prairie du Chien...... 29.80 
BE sections 29.20 
Rhinelander ......... 29.80 
Richland Center ... .. 29.80 
Shawano ........ 29.80 
Stevens Point ..... 29.80 
MR sdeciceks 29.80 
Watertown ....... 29.80 
Ea Ree 30.50 
West Bend ....... 30.50 


Wisconsin Dells ... 29.80 


*The above figures are merely examples. You may increase 


or decrease coverage as you desire. Of course, you pay 
the usual LOWER Classified Risk rates! 


WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE-2 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
(PLEASE PRINT) PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


NAME 
HOME ADDRESS____ 
NO 








STREET CITY ZONE _ from work? 





1. Is the car customarily driven to and 








YES NO 
COUNTY a : 2 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE one way? 
YES NO 
PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 





MONTH DAY YEAR 





Send Coupon In For Rates Only—This Is Not A Contract! 
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Instructive Vacation 3.85 


17 DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE 


TOUR OF ALASKA 









LY ALASKA 






Tak about getting returns from summer freedom! The 49th State 
presents today’s finest field opportunities for educators. Think of the lectures 
you can give this fall, the papers you can write .. . and all the fun you'll have 
getting the material in this refreshing, exciting new wonder world. 17-day 
tour starts with Golden Nugget flight from Seattle and includes trips through 
NATIVE SCHOOLS e MISSION SCHOOLS e UNIVERSITY OF 
ALASKA e METHODIST UNIVERSITY ¢ MT. McKINLEY e FAIR- 
BANKS e ANCHORAGE e UNALAKLEET e¢ NOME. 


includes all surface transportation, sightseeing, 
all rooms—and meals in Nome and Unalakleet 


$675.00 Round Trip from 
Seattle, Double Occupancy 





Get full details from... 


ALASKA / AIRLINES 


eer en Jet service 


595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


12335 Saticoy Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


2320 Sixth Avenue 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


Or See Your Travel Agent 
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Your students appreciate 
sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They’ll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 









* 





FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 


me a -— '\ Gi im 





THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

Department of the Army STM-2-61 MOTION PICTURES 

Washington 25, D.C. The films below are available for showings to students or 
ATTN: AGSN community groups. Each dramatically portrays some of 
Please send the following booklets. In the box next to the problems that confront today’s high school youth. To 
each title desired, I have indicated the number of arrange showings, check the box next to title you desire. 


copies I need. F 





Drafty, Isn't It? Student-oriented animated 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. Newly re- cartoon. Color, 10 minutes. 

vised 48-page booklet describes Army edu- 
cational opportunities open to high school The Hurrying Kind. Student-guidance coun- 
graduates. selor-oriented film points up need for re- 
maining in high school. Color, 22 minutes. 


























Meet The Modern Army. 20-page booklet 
reveals that today’s Army is an efficient Point of View. Parent-oriented film suitable 
and up-to-date organization. for PTA showings. Black and white, 30 
minutes. 














Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the-shoul- 
der description of the traditional Combat 
Arms—Infantry, Armor, and Artillery. 





Career Reports. Student-oriented series of 
films describes various vocational fields, em- 
phasizing that training is necessary for suc- 
Good? 12-page booklet for parents de- cess. U.S. Army is presented -” one of sev- 
scribes a young man's opportunities in the eral ways to obtain training. Check the box 
U.S. Army. at left for full list of fields covered. 

















What Are Your Son’s Chances of Making 

















This Is How It Is. Updated factual preview 
of a young man’s first few months in the 









































Army. NAME 

Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 

Revised military orientation reference ADDRESS 

manual for guidance counselors and high 

school teachers. CITY ZONE STATE 
Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 

sive reference handbook explains Army HIGH SCHOOL 

job training opportunities. For use by 

guidance counselors and high school 

teachers. POSITION 
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Letters 


A Favorable Reaction 
Madison, Wis 

I read with very deep interest your edi- 
torial in the January issue of the Wiscon- 
sin, Journal of Education and certainly 
want to congratulate you upon a splendid 
piece of work. 

If you are planning to have any re- 
prints, I should be pleased to receive two 
or three of them. 

SyDNEY S. MILLER 
District Manager 
Social Security 
Administration 
Thanks. We have had an unusual num- 


ber of reactions to our editorial. So far 
they have been favorable. 


Spirit of Friendliness 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

We wish to thank you very much for 
having arranged the luncheon in Milwau- 
kee last Saturday. It was a most interesting 
meeting for us, and we were very glad to 
meet the members of the committee as 
well as the other exchange teachers. 

It is certainly very valuable to have such 
meetings to give the opportunity to see 
each other and to exchange experiences. 

We are very grateful to the committee 
for its helpfulness and good will, and we 
will remember the meeting as another 








WELFARE PROJECTS. 


your Association. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








ACROSS THE NATION 


* 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties 
in many sections of the United States have for 
many years sponsored Washington National 
Group Insurance as one of their TEACHER 


If your Association does not now have this 
valuable form of “income protection” sponsored 
by W.E.A., or wishes to modernize your existing 
plan, it is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office 
representatives stands ready to serve you and 


* 


For Information Write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
GROUP OFFICE: 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE” 


oumee wom et 
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LOCAL OFFICE 








WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 











proof of the American spirit of friendli- 
ness, interest, and help! 
Mr. ¢ Mrs. JEAN-JACQUES VILLARET 


Sincerely Grateful 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Just a note to make sure that your presi- 
dent and your committee know that I am 
sincerely grateful for the event of yester- 
day. My three English friends, two of your 
compatriots, and I keep referring to it 
over a cup of tea afterwards as a lunch to 
be remembered in more senses than one. 
I have also sent a glowing account to 
Mr. Clifford Harper, Head of Interchange 
in England. 
Puitre WoRNER 
Our International Relations Committee 
is alert to every opportunity to advance 
international good will. We are pleased 
that you like our plan of encouraging 
better understanding between peoples. 


Boosting for Higher Education 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

We were pleased to read your editorial 
“Why Didn’t You Tell Us?” in the January 
1961 issue of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. This stimulating article con- 
tains the basic thought that we must trans- 
mit to the people of Wisconsin. 

Those of us who are in higher education 
appreciate the aggressive policy on the 
part of WEA in the effort to secure the 
needed resources to maintain a higher edu- 
cation program that is worthy of the State 
of Wisconsin. 

LEONARD Haas 
President 

We hope teachers in every community 
will encourage discussion of the subject of 
preparing for larger enrollments in our 
institutions of higher learning during the 
60s. To fail to develop the talents of youth 
means a loss to the student and to society. 


Eleven Months School 


Sunnyvale, Calif. 

I am preparing a “debate contest” for 
which the topic is “The School Year 
Should Be Extended To Eleven Months.” 
I would appreciate it if you would send 
me any information on the subject. 

Dessy SCHOWALTER 

You are indeed discussing a_ timely 

subject. 


Coming Back 
Long Beach, Calif. 

I am very interested in moving back to 
Wisconsin next year. I wondered if you 
had any bulletins listing various cities in 
Wisconsin, and their salary scales. If these 
bulletins are available I would appreciate 
your sending them to me... 

We are pleased to know that Wisconsin 
has some advantages. 


A Prospective Teacher 
Madison, Wis. 

I am in the ninth grade at Cherokee 
Heights. For our Civics project we are to 
survey a project we are interested in. I am 
interested in the field of teaching and I 
was wondering if you could send me some 
information on that field. 

JACQUELYN Cox 

It is good to know that ninth graders are 
thinking of teaching as a profession. 
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li- CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


\far. 3—Central Wisconsin Education As- e e 
sociation, Wausau 
far. 11-14—American Association of tgconsin 


School Administrators, St. Louis 























si- Mar. 12-16—Association for Supervision 
m and Curriculum Development, Chicago 
or- Mar. 16-18—Department of Classroom 
ur Teachers, NEA, North-Central Regional, 
it Columbus, Ohio 
to Mar. 16-18—Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
vee ondary School Principals, Madison 
to Mar. 18-22—Department of Elementary H. C. WEINLICK, Editor FEBRUARY, 1961 
ge School Principals, NEA, Atlantic City : 7 
Mar. 27-29—American Association for ROSS B. ROWEN, Assistant VOL 93, NO. 7. 
Health, Physical Education & Recrea- 
ce tion, Milwaukee 
ce Apr. 4-7—American Industrial Arts As- 
ed , sociation, St. Louis 
Apr. 5-8—National Council of Teachers of 
n 
. Mathematics, Chicago ARTICLES 
Apr. 6-10—Music Educators National Con- Will Wisconsin Be Ready? 7 Robert H. DeZonia 
ference, North Central Division, Colum- . ; : 
: bus, Ohio It's Income Tax Time Again 19 Charles U. Frailey 
ial A, oo a Educa- Candidates for State Superintendent 10 
ion Association, Fond du Lac : ; 
yt ne. 2h Weaken Winetinte: Education hike What the Press Thinks About Education 12 
n- sociation, La Crosse A Unique Plan for Scholarships 17 A. W. Krohn 
ns- Apr. 17-18—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Sheboygan 
ion Apr. 21-22—Wisconsin Home Economics WEA SPECIAL 
Association, Madison ; : 
= Apr. 30-May 2—Wisconsin Association of | The President Urges Better Understanding 6 Harry W. Jones 
in. =e ae Curriculum Develop- Nominees for NEA Delegates 21 
ate ment, Kau Claire ass aia Bla . 9 
Mey $-€-Wisconsin Elenatary School Executive Committee Minutes 23 
: Principals Association, La Crosse Summary Financial Statement 24 
June 25-30—NEA Convention, Atlantic 
F City 
ity 
, = Nov. 2-3—WEA Annual Convention, Mil- DEPARTMENTS 
: auk : 
ad aati Capitol Comments 
the 
uth WEA Officers for 1961 How Do We Look? 13 Gordon C. Boardman 
oty. ners Comments from WEA Office 
Hanay W. JONES .............. Wausau The State Board of Education 48 
; President-Elect Making Use of Ideas 48 
for Piper LQEBee) «ose 6.6/0 eir0's' 6 West Allis j B we 
| com , Education News 25 
ear First Vice President ; 
ns.” Howarp C. KoEpPEN ........... Clinton Index to Advertisers 47 
end Second Vice President In Memoriam 42 
DORGEBY ROLE. os.< cece cee oes 6s Madison 
R Third Vice President Letters 4 
ely ALLEN A, ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley Recess Time 46 
Executive Secretary ay ce ’ 
Hf, (©. WEREIOR, s¢ a.556 oes esis Madison Yours for the Asking 44 
Treasurer 
: a Lioyp R. MOSENG ............-- Racine The Journal’s Cover 
you WEA Executive Committee Our Journal Cover represents the architects idea of what a building might 
Fs Hamat We. JOOS «0454+ - 00s Wausau | Jook like. We have it imposed on a blue print which is just one more 
1ese Bree EUBEER coe. cast esis West Allis irene ] as Visloudal S Coll buildi I Il 
iate Howasp C. Komrren ..........; Clinton | Stage in the planning of a University on tate ollege building. It usually 
Domoruy RULE .~......cccccee Madison | takes from three to four years from the time the architect begins his 
=a ALLEN A. ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley | original drawings until the building is ready for use. The cover sketch 
non Donatp C. Hoerr, Past Pres .. .Jefferson | js of the Mathematics Building planned at the University. 
District | 
Roy E. Tisserrs (1963) ...... Frederic 
; District I DUCATIONAL Published the first week of every month except June, July, and August, 
S. and semi-monthl by the W in Education A: tion. Second 
skee ALMA THERESE Link (1961) ...Oshkosh class santana oalt po eee Salicmensin, Glendon ‘20, Te0k, ender queviiieen 
ie District III SSOCIATION of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917, Sec. 538 94 P. L. & R. 
z D. E. Fretp (1962) La Crosse OF __ The payment of $7 membership dues to the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
am [ane eee | ere SS OSS SSN SIS ‘AMERICA tion entitles a member to attend all the meetings of the Association, to vote 
d I District IV ae ~ a 2 oo, a acct r+ tg Bag age and to receive the Wisconsin 
iN. or ea 1s for suDscri “ 
ome Rona. C, JENSEN (1962) ...... Kenosha ii Jounxat. is published in the interest of education. Teachers will always find its columns 
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Photo Wausau Record—Herald 


Pres. Jones welcomes the beginning teacher and the retired teacher at the 





While this is a legislative year and we are inter- 
ested in legislation concerning retirement, welfare, 
certification, state aids, and the like, let’s not forget 
that we do have a large percentage of Wisconsin’s 
boys and girls under our care, They are coming to 
school to become better prepared to assume the 
privileges and responsibilities of adult citizenship. 
Each boy and girl has the right to expect a well 
trained, qualified, and understanding teacher for 
every room, The certification and training can be 
taken care of by law but what about your understand- 
ing I Q? Do you try to learn everything about each 
child in your room that you can in order to be able 
to help the child understand himself? Do you wonder 
about and try to help Mary, that shy quiet girl who 
never creates a disturbance and is overlooked at times 
because she is so “well-behaved”? Do you take time 
to find out why Johnny has developed such a belliger- 
ent attitude towards you and others in his class? 
What about Alice who seems to be so nervous and 
highstrung that her work suffers? Or Billy who is 
constantly in “hot water” in the classroom, on the 
playground and in the neighborhood? Or Bob who 
seems bright enough yet can’t read and has little in- 
terest in reading? Each of the above representative 
cases plus the many other pupils with problems have 
a right to expect help from the school in working out 
their problems. To do this the following comments 
seem to be in order: 

1. This is a job where close cooperation between 
home and school is needed, It does little good to have 
the school doing one thing and the home directly 
opposite. So there needs to be a consistent eftort from 
both areas of the child’s world. 

2. There are other people within the school system 
who will be able to help such as your principal, spe- 
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NEA birthday banquet. 





cial teachers of art, physical education, and music, 
social worker, speech therapist, remedial reading 
teacher, psychometrist, etc. Make use of as many of 
these people as you have in your system as every little 
piece fitted in helps make the whole better 
understood. 

3, Each of us needs to keep up with current profes- 
sional literature regarding child development and its 
accompanying problems. This should be done with 
the realization that books cannot solve our problems 
but can give us ideas to explore and materials to 
stimulate us towards possible solutions. 

4, We need to take time out to dream. That’s a time 
to sit down in a place where there will be no disturb- 
ances and let our thoughts wander. Do some mental 
planning for the future; think over the boys and girls 
under your care and decide what you can do to help 
them. Give yourself a chance to be sure you are in 
tune with your class. 

During February comes the birthday of two great 
Americans and Brotherhood Week, George Washing- 
ton led our country towards democracy at a time 
when only kings ruled, Abraham Lincoln was our 
president during the time when we were welded into 
one nation and on our way to become one of the 
world’s greatest democracies, At the present time 
when democracy is being threatened thruout the 
world and difficulties are being felt in our country, 
Brotherhood Week assumes a new significance. Cer- 
tainly we should emphasize that “all men are created 
equal” not during this special week only but thru- 
out the whole year, We are on the firing line so let's 
not use blanks. 


HARRY W. JONES 
WEA President 
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Photo Stout State College 


Classroom construction is underway at State Colleges. Will there be enough? 


As demand for admission to our University 
and State Colleges increases during the ’60s 


Will Wisconsin Be Ready to 
Meet Its Educational Needs? 


ROBERT H. DeZONIA 
Joint Staff, Coordinating Committee 


HE State of Wisconsin is at a 
critical juncture in its educa- 
tional planning regarding its public 
four-year colleges and universities. 
Decisions arrived at by the pres- 
ent legislature will largely deter- 
mine how well the University of 
Wisconsin and the Wisconsin State 
Colleges will be able to meet the 
growing educational needs of the 
people of the state, not only during 
the next biennium, but also during 
the remaining years of a challeng- 
ing, but promising, decade. 





Editor’s Note: In the next issue of the 
Journal an article dealing with the financ- 
ing of public higher education in Wis- 
consin will be provided in order that read- 
ers may appraise present budget requests 
in the light of previous support rendered 
by the state. Among other things, Wis- 
consin’s pattern of support in recent years 
will be studied in relation to support pat- 
terns in other Midwestern states. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Evidence gathered by the Coordi- 
nating Committee for Higher Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin indicates that 
bold action will be necessary if these 
public institutions of higher learn- 
ing are to meet demands for broad- 
ened teaching and research efforts 
and if they are to serve effectively 
the increasing numbers of Wiscon- 
sin young people who will seek edu- 
cation beyond the level of high 
school in the years ahead. 


Needs for the Biennium 

In discharging its statutory re- 
sponsibility to review the budget re- 
quests of the University and State 
Colleges and to recommend to the 
governor a single, consolidated bud- 
get request for the support of these 
institutions, the Coordinating Com- 
mittee ascertained that the financial 
needs of the University and the 
State Colleges during the next bien- 


for Higher Education 


nium are neither imaginary nor 
exaggerated. 

Thus, after a full review of the 
two budget requests in the fall of 
1960-61, the Coordinating Commit- 
tee forwarded to Governor Gaylord 
Nelson a single request for the 
1961-63 biennium of $100,474,894 
to be provided from state tax 
receipts. 

While the $100 million appears to 
be a staggering amount, it actually 
is only about one-half of the amount 
needed by the University and State 
Colleges for the support of their 
operations. Many people are not 
aware that non-tax revenue supplies 
a large portion of the funds ex- 
pended by, and needed for the op- 
eration of, these public institutions. 

The fact is, that during 1961-63 
the institutions themselves expect to 
obtain from sources other than state 
tax receipts an additional $91 million 


7 





to be applied against the cost of op- 
erating. This money, amounting to 
47% of the total of $191 million 
needed, would be obtained from op- 
erating receipts, fees, gifts, grants, 
Federal appropriations, farm sales, 
etc. 

A logical question may be raised 
at this point: “What are some of the 
factors which have brought about 
the very real need of the University 
and State Colleges for a vigorous 
and expanded program of financial 
support, not only during the 1961-63 
period, but also thruout the remain- 
ing vears of the ’60s?” 

In the following paragraphs is in- 
formation which, it is hoped, will be 


have borne the brunt of enrollments 
in the public sector of higher edu- 
cation. Last fall almost two-thirds of 
the 66,000 students enrolled for day- 
time classes in all of Wisconsin’s 
public and private colleges were ac- 
commodated by the University and 
State Colleges. There is good reason 
to believe that the portion of the 
student population served by the 
UW and the State Colleges will in- 
crease in the future. 

Since 1954, enrollments at the 
University and State Colleges have 
grown steadily, often spectacularly. 
Greatest growth has been experi- 
enced by the State Colleges, which 
have almost doubled their enroll- 





Photo Oshkosh State College 


Libraries are crowded. Will we have adequate facilities for able and eager students? 


useful to citizens thruout the state 
as they seek to appraise thought- 
fully the needs of the public colleges 
and as they attempt to ascertain 
what role the state should play in 
meeting those needs in the years 
ahead. 


Impact of Rising Enrollments 

One heavily weighted factor to be 
considered in appraising the needs 
of the public colleges is the impact 
of rapidly rising enrollments on 
these institutions. For many years 
the public colleges have provided 
for the larger portion of the state’s 
college student population. In 1951, 
for example, the public institutions 
provided for 63.5% of all students 
attending Wisconsin institutions of 
higher learning. By 1960, that per- 
centage had increased to 68.6. 

The University and State Colleges 


ments, serving 15,644 students in the 
fall of 1960 as compared with 7,924 
in 1954. The University’s Madison 
campus enrolled 5,050 more stu- 
dents and the Milwaukee campus 
2,417 more students (undergraduate 
day students) in 1960 than in 1954, 
while extension center enrollments 
rose by about 1,000. 

Recent growth is but a portent 
of growth to come. The waves of 
students which already have hit the 
elementary and secondary schoois, 
necessitating increased construction 
and additional educational expendi- 
tures by almost every community, 
soon will hit the colleges in full 
force. Presently expanding enroll- 
ments will accelerate even more 
rapidly when children born during 
the post-World War II “baby boom” 
years reach college going age. 

The so-called “population explo- 


sion” has affected all levels of edu- 
cation; its influence undoubtedly 
will be felt for many years to come. 
The Bureau of the Census, for ex- 
ample, estimated that high school 
graduates thruout the nation num- 
bered 52 million in 1960 as com- 
pared with 38 million in 1950, Ac- 
cording to the Bureau’s projections, 
graduates will number 70 million in 
1970 and 95 million in 1980, 

In Wisconsin the number of high 
school graduates increased from 
about 40,000 to 47,000 between 1957 
and 1960. Percentagewise, the grad- 
uates increased at a more rapid rate 
than the estimated college-age pop- 
ulation (18-21 age range). Further- 
more, during the past decade 10 
Wisconsin counties lost more than 
10% of their population, but high 
school graduates declined in only 
one of these. In fact, in one county 
which experienced a 12.5% decline in 
total population high school grad- 
uates over the last four years in- 
creased by 16.5%. 

Birth statistics lend credibility to 
projections of enrollments of great 
magnitude. A check of Wisconsin 
birth records for 1940-49 revealed 
that births averaged about 69,000 
per year. During the 1950-59 period, 
however, births averaged about 92,- 
000 per year. Births in 1960 are ex- 
pected to approach 100,000. 


Growth of College-Age Group 


Consideration of the growth of 
the state’s college-age population 
helps to illustrate what lies ahead. 
Between 1951 and 1959 the esti- 
mated number of those in the 18-21 
age pool of potential collegians grew 
by only 6,000 (from 184 to 190 
thousand ). Between 1959 and 1960, 
however, the pool expanded by 
7,000—a dramatic one-year rise. The 
upward spiral will continue, and by 
1970 the pool is expected to number 
293,000! 

More and more of those in the 
college-age group are attending col- 
lege. In 1951 only about one in 
every five of the 18-21 year-olds en- 
rolled for daytime classes in a public 
or private college in the state. Last 
fall about one in three made their 
way to Wisconsin college campuses. 
Expressed statistically, the percent- 
age of the pool actually attending 
rose from 21.8 to 33.5—an average 
annual gain of slightly more than 
one percent. 
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It is possible to estimate roughly 
the number of students who may be 
in attendance in 1970 from the data 
above. If, for example, the percent- 
age of 18-21 year-olds in attendance 
should continue to increase at the 
rate of one percent per year Wis- 
consin college enrollments would 
soar to about 128,000 in the fall of 
1970—nearly a doubling of present 
enrollments. On the other hand, 
even if the present (33.5) percent 
of the potential collegians should 
neither rise nor fall in the next 10 
years Wisconsin colleges still could 
expect to enroll about 98,000 stu- 
dents—about half as many more stu- 
dents than are now enrolled. 

If, for example, the University and 
State Colleges should claim not 
more than two-thirds of the state’s 
total collegiate population in 1970, 
they would be called upon to serve 
about 86,000 of the 128,000 pro- 
jected on the assumption of a 10% 
increase in attendance by the col- 
lege-age group. This figure is well 
over double present enrollments! 

Even if the present percentage of 
college-age youth in attendance re- 
mains unchanged (and the UW and 
State Colleges claim two-thirds of 
all students enrolled) the University 
and State Colleges will be called 
upon to accommodate about 66,000 
students. This increase over 1960 
enrollments is equivalent to the en- 
rollments of Madison and Milwau- 
kee combined or greater than enroll- 
ments at all the state colleges by 
about 8,000 students. 

By the time 1970 arrives the ac- 
tual figures may vary somewhat from 
those projected, but the projections 
are indicative of the very real en- 
rollment bulge which can be ex- 
pected in Wisconsin in the next 10 
years. 

The enrollment story which has 
been told underscores the magni- 
tude of the educational task which 
will confront the colleges of Wis- 
consin, and particularly the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin 
State Colleges in the next decade. 

It is a story which emphasizes the 
need of these public institutions for 
a substantial increase in their finan- 
cial resources if additional numbers 
of qualified and deserving young 
people are to be provided a high 
quality opportunity for a college or 
university education at a public in- 
stitution in the years ahead. 
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Photo UW Photo Laboratory 


Lecture rooms and laboratories are scheduled to capacity. Will more facilities be provided? 











Fhoto UW Photo Laboratory 


Between classes at Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin. More and still more are expected. 
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Photo Stout State College 


Dormitories provide modern housing for students. Will the need be met in the '60s? 








Candidates for State Superintendent 
Primary, March 7, 1961 —— Election, April 4, 1961 


To assist WEA members in their 
study of qualifications of candidates 
for the office of Wisconsin State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, a letter was sent to each of the 
candidates requesting information 
for this tabulation. 

On these pages is listed the data 
received in response to the questions 
asked, Candidates were not asked 
for, nor does this include their views 
on issues in education. Such infor- 
mation can be obtained more com- 


pletely directly from the candidates 
themselves at sessions where they 
appear, or by individual queries. 

Following are the questions asked 

in the letter sent to each candidate: 
“1. Name and present position. 

2. College or university degrees. 

3. Major fields of study. 

4. Professional experience, includ- 
ing dates of service, place, size 
of school, and number of teach- 
ers. We should also like to 
know your years as a teacher, 


principal, superintendent of 
schools or other administrative 
capacities. 

5. Membership in _ professional 
educational organizations, and 
elected or appointed positions 
in those organizations. 

6. Special educational recognition 
in the way of honorary degrees 
or special conferences attended. 

. Please do not list civic or re- 
ligious organizations not relat- 
ed directly to education . . .” 





WILLIAM J. FENELON 
Director of Instruction 
Whitefish Bay Public Schools 


Lit # Ay, ™ 
OEE 





College or University Degrees 
Diploma: Green Lake Co. Normal 
B.S.: Wisconsin State College, Osh- 
kosh 

M.A.: Northwestern University 
Ph.D.: Northwestern University 


Major Fields of Study 
Undergraduate: Elementary school 
administration, secondary social 
science 

Graduate: Elementary and second- 
ary school administration; psycholo- 
gy, philosophy, social science 


Professional Experience 


Teaching: Harcum Rural School, 
Eden, 1940 

Brandon High School and Elemen- 
tary School, 1942-49: H.S., 110 stu- 
dents, 8 faculty: Elem., 110 students, 
5 faculty 

Nichols School, Evanston, IIl., part 
time while grad student, 1950, full 
time, 1950-51: 1,200 students, 55 


faculty 
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University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
and U.W. Extension Div., (1957-59 
full and part time): 7,000-8,000 stu- 
dents, 400-500 faculty 

Summer Visiting Instructor, Wiscon- 
sin State College, Oshkosh, 1952, 
1954; Michigan State University, 
1957; UW-Milwaukee, 1958-59; 
Marquette University, 1960. 
Principal: Washington Heights 
School and Washington Heights An- 
nex, Pt. Washington, 1951-57; 400- 
600 students, 24-26 faculty 

Director of Instruction: Whitefish 
Bay, 1958—present: 3,800 students, 
180-188 faculty 


Membership in Professional 
Educational Organizations 

and Positions Held 

NEA; WEA; Whitefish Bay TA; Mil- 
waukee Co. School Adm, and Supt. 
Assn.; Schoolmasters Club of Wis- 
consin; Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion; Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Assn.; National Elem. 
Sch. Prin. Assn.; Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment; Wisconsin Council of Teach- 
ers of English; National Council for 
the Social Studies; National Society 
for the Study of Education; Phi 
Delta Kappa; Lakeshore Curriculum 
Study Council; past member, Plan- 
ning Committee for State Elemen- 
tary Principals Assn.; chairman and 
consultant, State Elementary Princi- 
pals conventions, 1951-57; former 
director, Chicago Area Superinten- 
dents Study Club Survey; member, 
executive board Lakeshore Curricu- 
lum Study Council; former presi- 
dent, Pt, Washington PTA; former 


organizational chairman, Ozaukee 
county PTA; former chairman, Com- 
mittee on School Administration, 
UW-Milwaukee, and Curriculum 
Planning Committee, Sheboygan 
County; representative to Milwau- 
kee Area Midwest Airborne TV 
group; chairman, sectional, NASCD 


FREDERICK F, FRICK 
Vice Principal 

Cass Street School 
Milwaukee 


Ps ? 


College or University Degrees 

B.S.: University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee 

M. Ed.: Marquette University 
Major Fields of Study 


Undergraduate: Education 
Graduate: Administration 





Professional Experience 

Teaching: Milwaukee Public Schools 
Vice Principal: Cass Street School, 
Milwaukee 

Director: Department of Instructor 
Training, Chanute Air Force Base, 
(Korean Conflict) 
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Membership in Professional 
“ducational Organizations 
and Positions Held 

EA; PTA; Wisconsin Assn. of 
Veterans in Education; Milwaukee 
Zlementary Vice-Principals Assn.; 
schoolmasters Club of Wisconsin; 
\merican Education Week Commit- 
tee; NEA Department of Elemen- 
ary School Principals 

Past president, Milwaukee Ele- 
mentary Vice Principals Assn.; na- 
tional area director, American 
Legion Education and Scholarship 
Committee 


Special Educational Recognition 
(Honorary Degrees and 

Special Conferences ) 

1958 recipient, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Young Man of Year 
Award 


RALPH M. GIBSON 
Social Studies Teacher 
East High School, Madison 


College or University Degrees 
B.A.: Eureka Coliege 

M.A.: University of Illinois 
M.S.: University of Wisconsin 


Major Fields of Study 
Graduate: History, educational ad- 
ministration 


Professional Experience 

Assistant Principal, Teacher, Coach: 
Chatham High School, Ill., 1928-35: 
5 faculty 

Barneveld High School, 1947-48: 8 
faculty 

Principal, Teacher, Coach: Sibley 
High School, Il., 1935-43: 8 faculty 
Instructor, USAFI, and Educational 
Specialist, U.S. Veterans Administra- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1945- 
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WEA Representative Assembly Recommends 
Qualifications for State Superintendent 


In 1958 the WEA Council on Education recommended to the WEA 
Representative Assembly five desirable personal qualifications for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The following recommendations 


were adopted: 


Reasonable evidence should be available to show that: 
1. He has the courage to provide progressive and aggressive leadership. 


. He is able to express himself well. 


5) 

3. He is able to deal with the various groups of citizens in a manner that will 
best serve public education in Wisconsin. 

4. He is dedicated to public education thru a reasonable number of years of 
teaching and thru having had extensive experience in public school admin- 


istration. 


5. He has a keen knowledge of educational problems and issues. 





Teacher, Madison East High School, 
1948-52, 1958—present: 108 faculty 
Director of Training, Parks Air 
Force Base, Cal. 1952-53: 560 in- 
structors 

Dependents School Superintendent, 
Director Military Training, Itazuke 
Air Base, Japan, 1953-56: 47 faculty, 
250 instructors, respectively; Person- 
nel Services Officer, Luke Air Force 
Base, Arizona 1956-58 


Membership in Professional 
Educational Organizations 

and Positions Held 

NEA; WEA; Madison EA, AFT; 
WFT; Madison FT; Phi Delta Kap- 
pa; National Assn. Secondary School 
Principals; American Historical Assn. 
Madison EA Legislative Committee; 
past member, Illinois EA Public Re- 
lations Committee; past vice presi- 
dent, WFT; WFT Legislative Com- 
mittee; past Wisconsin coordinator, 
Phi Delta Kappa; delegate, North 
Central Assn. 


Special Educational Recognition 
(Honorary Degrees and 

Special Conferences ) 

Invited to White House Conference 
on Education, 1955, and White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1960; subcommittee  chair- 
man at 60 conference. 





Be Sure 
To VOTE 
For Your 


Choice 


ANGUS B, ROTHWELL 
Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc 





College or University Degrees 
B.E.:; Wisconsin State College, 
Superior 

M.A.: Columbia University 


Major Fields of Study 
Undergraduate: Social studies, Eng- 
lish 

Graduate: Educational administra- 
tion (the superintendency ) 


Professional Experience 

Teaching: High school, summer ses- 
sions, Wisconsin State Colleges at 
Eau Claire, Oshkosh 

Principal: Elementary School, Wau- 
sau, 714 years: 550 students, 16 
faculty 

Central High School, Superior, 514 
vears; 1,450 students, 60 faculty 
Director of Instruction: Superior, 
one year 

Superintendent of Schools: Super- 
ior, 1941-49; 5,045 students, 230 
faculty 

Manitowoc, 1949 to present: 5,400 
students, 237 faculty 

Commanding Officer, V-12 Units, 
U.S. Navy: Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton; Hobart College, New York 


W 








Membership in Professional 
Educational Organizations 

and Positions Held 

NEA (life member); WEA (life 
member); Northeastern WEA; Mani- 
towoc Co. EA; Manitowoc EA; 
American Assn. of School Adminis- 
tractors; Wisconsin Assn. of School 
District Adm; Phi Delta Kappa 
Past president, WEA, Lake Super- 
ior EA, Wausau EA, Wisconsin 
Assn. of School Administrators; past 
state vice president, Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; past 
chairman, WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee, WEA Council on Education, 
WASA Legislation Committee; past 
member, Governor's Retirement 
Study Commission; member, 1961 
Resolutions Committee for AASA; 
delegate to National Teachers Re- 
tirement Conference, San Francisco; 
past member, Superior Library, 
Vocational Boards; member, Mani- 
towoc Library, Vocational Boards 
Special Educational Recognition 
Official Wisconsin delegate to 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion; honorary M.A. from Lawrence 
College; recipient, Dale Carnegie 
Human Relations Award for Wis- 
consin 


ARLYN F. WOLLENBURG 
Writing book 
Lake Mills 





College or University Degrees 
B.S. Wisconsin State College, Osh- 
kosh 

M.S.: University of Wisconsin 

Major Fields of Study 

Human relations, administration, 
physical and social sciences 
Professional Experience 
Elementary, high school and college 
level teaching: 1946-60 (two years as 
supervising principal) 
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What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems, 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


State School Board 
Backed 


The idea that Wisconsin needs a 
state school board has won impor- 
tant support. Both the Wisconsin 
Education Association (WEA), rep- 
resenting most of the school teach- 
ers and administrators, and the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards 
(WASB) are for it. Wisconsin and 
Illinois are the only two states with- 
out such a school board. 

The WEA proposes a constitu- 
tional amendment which would let 
the legislature decide the size and 
manner of selecting the board. The 
state superintendent would still be 
elected by popular vote, as now. 
With a_ superintendent who is an 
elective officer in his own right, the 
board could hardly be more than 
advisory. Possibilities of conflict and 
confusion in board-superintendent 
relationships would be great. 

The WASB is somewhat wiser in 
proposing a state board that would 
appoint the superintendent as well 
as setting general policy—as local 
school boards do thruout Wisconsin. 
This provides greater assurance that 
superintendents will be selected 
and remain in office on educational 
and administrative merits, rather 
than on mere popularity and ability 
to organize and finance a political 
campaign. 

The WASB plan is weak, however, 
in specifying an elective state board. 
High caliber men and women rarely 
will get into a political campaign 
for such part time public chores, at 
little or no pay. They can often be 
persuaded to accept an appointment 
to such a board, however. 

For a state school board, appoint- 
ment by the governor, with senate 
consent, seems by far the preferable 
method. It is the one used for other 


important state board and commis- 
sions—boards of regents, welfare 
board, conservation commission, 
highway commission, etc. It is the 
method used by at least 31 of the 
other 49 states. Why should Wiscon- 
sin shoot for anything less than the 
best?—Milwaukee Journal 


Needed: 
Intellectual Skylights 


In these days of window-walled 
classrooms, home economics kit- 
chens that shame most homeowners 
and art classes with special instruc- 
tors reaching deep into the grades 
with inspiration it is jarring to recall 
the high school facilities of a mere 
three decades ago, 

Then there was a bank of three 
huge horns in the combined seventh 
and eighth grade assembly room 
which we attended. Radio programs, 
now and then brought special events 
from a state station in Madison and 
the unique loud speaker system 
could also give us the World Series 
games during the noon hour, It was 
a symbol of educational progress. 

To get from the English class- 
room, under the eaves, to the arith- 
metic classroom, under the eaves on 
the opposite side of the building, 
whole classes trekked thru an attic 
whose musty corners hid discarded 
plaster busts of such immortal bores 
as Plato and Ruskin, names we later 
came to appreciate but which were 
of purely adult interest as far as we 
were concerned then, 

The manual training workroom 
(whatever became of that name?) 
had a sign on the toolroom wall that 
read, “A place for everything and 
everything in its place.” As we re- 
call that spot, the sign lent such a 
foreboding aura that we didn't 
bother to take anything out of its 
place. 

In a tiny closet beneath an inside 
stairway to the gym balcony was the 
athletic equipment which was avail- 
able for intramural play. As we look 
back upon it, there wasn’t much 
more than a couple of dirty medi- 
cine balls, some oddly-matched In- 

(Turn to page 24) 
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How Do We Look? 


Representative educators have listed the most 


significant contributions to education during 


the year. How would your list compare with theirs? 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 
Publications Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


HE year 1960 was not only an 

eventful year but due in large 
part to the election, it was one in 
which the citizenry of this country 
was made and kept aware, as per- 
haps never before, of developments 
of national and international 
importance. 

United Press International selected 
the following events as the “10 
biggest.” 

1. Kennedy’s election. 

2. U2 incident and aftermath; 
Summit collapse and Powers 
trial. 

3. (Tie) 15th session of United 
Nations General Assembly, 
and the Congo. 

Cuba. 

. Japan cancels Ike’s visit. 

. Cary] Chessman executed. 
. Negro sit-ins. 

. Hurricane Donna. 

10. Pirates win World Series. 

It is, of course, not possible for 
educational events to compete in 
dramatic intensity with those listed 
above. But without undue complac- 
ence, we believe that educators have 
a sound basis for believing that, in 
the long run, some of the educa- 
tional events hereinafter enumer- 
ated may have greater significance. 

Be that as it may, we as usual are 
including here for your reading Ben 
Brodinsky’s Ten Major Educational 
Events of 1960 as they appear in 
Edpress Newsletter of December 1, 
1960. 

1. Four Negro girls, bound for 
first grade, entered two New 
Orleans schools hitherto re- 
served for whites. 
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. Schoolmen completed plans 
for launching the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Televi- 
sion Instruction, the nation’s 
first mass experiment with ed- 
ucational television. 

3. Seven thousand delegates as- 
sembled in Washington for 
the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 

4. Both Houses of Congress 
passed a federal aid to edu- 
cation measure. 

5. “Project Talent” completed 
the first national census of ap- 
titudes and talents among 
high school students. 

6. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion allocated $8.4 million for 
research to improve teaching 
of modern foreign languages. 

7. Candidates Kennedy and 
Nixon debated questions of 
national policy, including fed- 
eral aid to education. 

8. President Eisenhower pro- 
posed United Nations aid for 
education. 

9. The National Education As- 
sociation began a two-year 
study to discover new direc- 
tions for the instructional pro- 
grams of America’s elementary 
and secondary schools. 

10. A large segment of the text- 
book publishing industry 
abandoned traditional patterns 
of organization to “prepare for 
the challenges of vastly ex- 
panded markets.” 

This was also the year when .. . 

1) The Educational Policies Com- 

mission issued a report on “Contem- 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








porary Issues in Elementary Educa- 
tion” ...2) James B. Conant 
recommended changes and improve- 
ments for the junior high school . 
3) The College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board called for a complete ov- 
erhauling of English instruction in 
high schools . . . 4) Enrollments in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
public and private, went up for the 
16th consecutive year to a total of 
44,670,000 . . . 5) College enroll- 
ments went up for the 8th consecu- 
tive year to a total of 3,980,000 . 
6) The American Association of 
School Librarians issued new stand- 
ards for school libraries . . . 7) Con- 
gress extended the rural library serv- 
ice for an additional five year period 
. 8) The Advance Placement Pro- 
gram, considered a daring experi- 
ment a few years ago, established 
itself as a successful part of the high 
school-college scene . 


WISCONSIN IN 1960° 

Curriculumwise education at the 
public school level changed on many 
fronts in content and method to 
streamline it for the space age—only 
symptomatic were the changes 
brought about by the stimulus of 
the National Defense Education 
Act. 

The NDEA moved forward swiftly 
at the public schcol level. Many 





*We are indebted for suggestions to 
Eugene McPhee of State College Regents, 
Clarence Greiber of State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Lindley J. 
Stiles and George W. Denemark and staff 
members of the Schools of Education of 
University of Wisconsin, Henry C. Wein- 
lick of WEA, and to members of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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schools purchased materials in math- 
ematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages which they perhaps never 
could have afforded or, if they could 
have eventually, probably would not 
have been able to purchase for some 
years. In the testing field the num- 
ber of achievement tests increased 
about 100% in the school year 1959- 
60 over the number in 1957-58 (year 
before NDEA) More significant 
than the number of tests given per- 
haps was the reduction in counselor- 
pupil ratio in NDEA schools from 
1 to 666 to 1 to 444. Two years ago 
3,300 Wisconsin elementary pupils 
were studying foreign languages; 
by 1960 this had increased to 12,000. 

To date in NDEA (Public 
Schools), $900,000 has been allo- 
cated to schools for science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language, and 
applications are now on file for the 
expenditure of $1,300,000 more in 
Federal funds. 


Building Trends in 1960 

Several changes during 1960 have 
influenced the structure and design 
of school buildings in Wisconsin. 
Perhaps the most significant of these 
is the proposed code revision allow- 
ing architects to design classrooms 
which will incorporate a minimum 
of exterior glass area. In the past, 
many problems have arisen in class- 
rooms containing huge expanses of 
glass, such as glare, solar heat, 
drafts, heat loss, and uncontrolled 
lighting. 

The reduction of outside window 
area is part of a trend toward more 
compact design. The Building Di- 
vision, as a matter of policy, advo- 
cates the planning of functionally 
and educationally sound buildings 
at reasonable cost to the taxpayer. 
Compact buildings, with low opera- 
tion and maintenance costs thru dis- 
criminate application of quality ma- 
terials and sound design, are em- 
phasized. In economical planning, it 
has become a maxim to keep the 
length of perimeter walls to a mini- 
mum within the limitations of func- 
tion and design. 

Since 1950, Wisconsin taxpayers 
have spent over one-half billion dol- 
lars for public school construction. 
In 1960, about 1,200 teacher stations 
were constructed costing an esti- 
mated $50,000,000, Classroom needs 
and building expenditures should 
tend to level until about 1965, when 
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enrollments will again begin to rise. 

Several events and developments 
of moment have appeared in 
school district organization. The first 
unified school district was estab- 
lished at Whitewater on July 1, 
1960, Other such districts will follow 
on the heels of the Whitewater prec- 
edent in the near future. County 
Superintendency Jointures are de- 
veloping rather rapidly following the 
first one involving the county offices 
of Polk and Burnett around August 
16, 1960. The jointure reflects the 
changing pattern of the county su- 
perintendency as it adjusts to the 
developments in local school district 
organization. 

Much activity has been evident in 
reorganization of small high schools. 
Since July 1960, fourteen high 
schools with enrollments of fewer 
than 150 pupils have been dissolved. 
Examples of high school mergers in- 
clude: Spring Green, Arena, and 
Lone Rock; Soldiers Grove, Reads- 
town, and Viola; Avoca and Mus- 
coda; Roberts and Hammond; Nor- 
walk and Ontario; Fox Lake and 
Randolph; Milton, Elroy, and Ken- 
dall; Ingram, Glenflora, and Tony; 
and Scandinavia attached to Iola 
and to Waupaca. 

At the present time 73% of all land 
area in Wisconsin is in some district 
operating a high school. Eighty- 
seven percent of the equalized valu- 
ation of Wisconsin is now inclyded 
in operating high school districts. 

A breakdown of the 402 districts 
operating high schools would show 
the following varieties of organiza- 
tion: 

70 Union High 

210 Common School Districts 

61 City Superintendency Type of 

Common School Districts 


59 Fiscally Dependent City School 
Districts 

1 Unified District 

1 Special Charter—City of Milwau- 
kee 


402 


In addition there are four non-oper- 
ating Union High Districts. 

The total number of school dis- 
tricts decreased (at an accelerated 
rate with no abatement in sight) 
from 2,904 to 2,371 or roughly 500 
fewer districts. 

Under the stimulus given to in- 
service education programs by the 
aid law coupled with increased scru- 
tiny of these programs by the De- 
partment in the last year, inservice 
programs have increased rather 
markedly in quality and number. 
There has been a definite increase 
in the number of kindergartens stim- 
ulated by recommendations thru 
classification and by recent kinder- 
garten conferences. 

Wisconsin has changed its certifi- 
cation requirements to provide for 
greater depth in secondary educa- 
tion in subject matter fields. Spe- 
cifically, the requirements for a ma- 
jor have been increased from 22 to 
34, Certification has been estab- 
lished for guidance counselors, Life 
Certificate requirements have been 
changed so that any teacher out of 
teaching for five years or more must 
take refresher courses to maintain 
life certificate status, 

There has been a noticeable tight- 
ening up in school organization of 
the day’s work to permit more effici- 
ent use of the student’s time. 

Census figures for Wisconsin 
showed an increase in population 
which will be reflected later in 
larger enrollments in schools. 





WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


The State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education together with Stout 
State College were hosts to the 1960 
National Leadership Conference 
conducted by the U. S. Office of 
Education and held at Menomonie. 
Staff of the Board participated and 
served as resource persons for the 
full two-week period of the 
conference. 

Wisconsin has been selected by 
the U. S. Office of Education as a 
contributor to Government Bulletin 
366, Three Dimensional Teaching 


Aids for Trade and Industry 
Education. 

A students’ manual Technical In- 
service has been prepared complete 
with bibliography and references in 
the field. 

Nearly 5,000 Wisconsin firemen 
were trained in modern fire fighting. 
Additional instructors are being ex- 
amined by Bureau of Personnel. 

Firefighting is being emphasized 
by recognition by demonstrations at 
the State Fair where August 26 was 
designated as Fireman’s Day. In Au- 
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vust also the Governor’s Conference 
on Fire Prevention and Protection 
vas held in Milwaukee. 

An initial venture in cooperation 
with State Board of Health provided 
five instructors in cosmetology in 
Madison, Rice Lake, Wausau, Green 
Bay, and Waukesha. In addition to 
hair shaping, styling, tinting and 
waving, instructions covered hair 
conditioning, skin care, make-up, 
and special aspects of human 
relations. 

Several post-high school technical 
programs were evaluated to produce 
improvement in curriculum, instruc- 
tion, facilities, and equipment. 

Under Title VIII of NDEA up- 
grading of technical programs con- 
tinued with special emphasis this 
year on Data Processing and 
Instrumentation. 

This year Wisconsin was honored 
by having its Regional Dairy Farmer 
win the National Dairy Farming 
Award. James S. Huffman, Monroe, 
was the recipient. 

With increased demand for trained 
persons in Business Education has 
come the stepping up of training 


programs with a trend toward two 
year technical programs. 

Institutes for small business were 
popular. Also a new type of selling 
called “Creative Selling” involving 
techniques for locating prospective 
buyers was inaugurated. 

Four vocational and adult schools, 
Milwaukee, Port Washington, Madi- 
son, and Superior, produced notable 
developments in rehabilitation of 
mentally retarded. 

A case supervisor has been as- 
signed to State Schools for the Deaf 
at Delavan to give special attention 
to upper classmen and upper level 
students. At Mendota State Hospital 
a rehabilitation faculty has been es- 
tablished to evaluate mental patients 
for training and placement in office 
work. 

The Jewish Vocational Service, 
Milwaukee, in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction 
and State Board is working out a 
project for the marginal deaf. 

Family Life Education, under 
home economics, continued to hold 
interest for the public in 1960. 





HIGHER EDUCATION—THE STATE COLLEGES 


New Construction 

During 1960, the following major 
construction projects were com- 
pleted: Eau Claire, new library; La 
Crosse, dormitory (200); Oshkosh, 
dormitory (200); Platteville, demon- 
stration and experimental farm; 
River Falls, physical education and 
health building, dormitory (200) and 
demonstration and experimental 
farm; Stevens Point, physical educa- 
tion and health building; Stout, 
dormitory (200); and Whitewater, 
campus school and a dormitory 
(200). Numerous remodeling proj- 
ects, several of major proportion, 
also were completed at many of the 
State Colleges. Furthermore, a rustic 
classroom building was constructed 
at the Board’s Pigeon Lake Camp 
near Drummond, Wisconsin. 

Among the projects not yet com- 
pleted are a physical education and 
health building at Platteville and a 
shop building at Stout. The latter 
will be completed in February or 
March 1961. 

The Board of Regents has received 
preliminary approval for the con- 
struction of new dormitories which 
will house some 2,500 students, and 
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working drawings have been com- 
pleted for the Oshkosh library and 
the River Falls campus school. 
Analysis sketches have been done on 
science buildings for Eau Claire, 
Oshkosh, Stevens Point, and White- 
water, as well as for physical edu- 
cation and health units at La Crosse, 
Stout, Superior, and Whitewater. 


Enrollment 

The fall enrollment on the nine 
campuses totaled 15,644 students, 
considerably surpassing the previous 
record of 14,338: students who en- 
rolled in the fall of 1959, Oshkosh 
continued to lead with an enroll- 
ment of 2,251, while Whitewater in- 
creased to 1,998. Substantial in- 
creases also were at Eau Claire, 
River Falls, Stout, and Stevens Point. 

The liberal arts program, which 
was launched within the system in 
1951, continued to reflect a rapidly 
increasing desire on the part of stu- 
dents to seek its offerings. In the 
fall of 1960, 4,567 of the students 
were pursuing work in liberal arts, 
compared with 3,863 last fall. 

This does not imply a diminishing 
of the importance of teacher training 


work, for this fall 9,045 students 
were enrolled in courses leading to 
education degrees, and in the fall 
of 1959 there were 8,690. 


New Majors 

During 1960, the Board of Regents 
approved various new majors: Osh- 
kosh, sociology-anthropology major; 
Stevens Point, sociology major; Su- 
perior, geography and geology ma- 
jors; and Whitewater, speech major. 


Pigeon Lake Camp 

Acquired from the United States 
Government in 1959, this former 
U.S. Forest Service installation was 
used for the first time during the 
summer of 1960. A Field Biology 
Institute, sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation and attracting 
47 students from various parts of 
the nation, was held from June 12 to 
July 23, while an Art Workshop, at- 
tended by some 40 students, was 
held from August 14 to 27. It was 
also used by conservation majors 
from Wisconsin State College, Stev- 
ens Point. 


Summer Session, 1960 

This summer marked the ‘inaugu- 
ration of the long-planned co-opera- 
tive graduate program which is being 
conducted by the State Colleges and 
the University of Wisconsin. It aims 
at improving the teacher's grasp of 
“content” materials. A teacher spends 
two summer sessions at a State Col- 
lege and two at the University. 

The overall summer session enroll- 
ment at the nine State Colleges was 
7,618, which represented a slight dip 
from the 7,802 students who en- 
rolled in the summer of 1959, Major 
reason for the drop, according to 
most summer session directors, was 
the decision to extend the summer 
session from six to eight weeks. 

Summer session degrees and di- 
plomas were awarded to 871 men 
and women. 


June Graduation, 1960 


June Graduates numbered 1,981 
students, Bachelor’s degrees went to 
1,880, while 25 received the master’s 
degree. Two and three-year diplo- 
mas went to 56 and 20 persons, re- 
spectively. Of the total earning 
awards, 1,134 were men and 847 
women. Degrees in education fields 
went to 711 men and 725 women; 
liberal arts degrees went to 393 
men and 51 women. Platteville 
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awarded 58 degrees in mining and 
civil engineering. 


New Regents 
Governor Gaylord Nelson named 
four new persons to the Board of 


Regents of State Colleges. They 
were: William H. Bundy of Men- 
omonie, John K. Kyle of Madison, 
Milton R. Melhouse of Lancaster, 
and John C. Thomson of Stevens 
Point. 





HIGHER EDUCATION—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Recent innovations undertaken by 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee in- 
clude the establishment of a campus 
school research project, the forma- 
tion of research committees within 
the Lakeshore Curriculum Study 
Council, participation in the Mid- 
west Airborne Television Project, 
initiation of a new secondary educa- 
tion certification program, and the 
strengthening of the exceptional ed- 
ucation program. 

“A Research Oriented Elementary 
Education Student Teaching Pro- 
gram” is the theme of the campus 
school project being sponsored by 
the U.S. Office of Education. The 
study was begun in September, 1960. 

The Lakeshore Curriculum Study 
Council, composed of all levels of 
public schools in southeastern Wis- 
consin, was formed in 1959, During 
1960, twenty-four member school 
systems conducted research in such 

as individualized reading, for- 
eign language instruction, early 
identification of social and emotional 
problems, teaching machines, and 
inservice education. 

An experiment in the utilization 
of educational television, the Mid- 
west Program on Airborne Televi- 
sion Instruction will begin on a par- 
tial schedule and demonstration 
period on January 30, 1961. UW-M 
and the MPATI sponsored a work- 
shop on educational television this 
past summer and will conduct an ex- 
panded workshop during the 1961 
summer session. 

Graduate students, under the new 
program in secondary education, are 
now able to combine the master’s 
degree and teacher certification in 
a unified program. 

In the exceptional education de- 
partment, graduate fellowships in 
the area of mental retardation are 
now available, and plans for campus 
classes for educable retarded chil- 
dren have been formulated. 

An expanded and enriched sum- 
mer session program is being 
planned for the 1961 summer ses- 
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sion. A 4-week session will be held 
from July 3-28 as well as the basic 
8-week session from June 19—Au- 
gust 11. Included in the plans are 
numerous workshops such as Com- 
munity Resources, Frontiers in Ed- 
ucation, Education Television, and 
Exceptional Children—The Gifted 
Child, and Mentally Retarded. 
Courses for inservice credit as well 
as graduate credit in numerous fields 
will also be offered. 

At the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, some important develop- 
ments in program include: 

1. A fifth-year internship for grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges was es- 
tablished which permits students to 
earn during a 15-month period, in- 
cluding two summers and an aca- 
demic year, a master’s degree, sat- 
isfy requirements for teaching, and 
complete a semester’s internship 
training within an instructional 
team. 

2. A postgraduate certification and 
master’s degree program was estab- 
lished in elementary education open 
to graduates of liberal arts colleges. 

3. The block plan for student 
teaching was expanded to include 
about two-thirds of all secondary 
education majors preparing to teach 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

4. Adoption of policy to strengthen 
the subject preparation of high 
school teachers by: 1) reducing from 
three to two the number of fields in 
which certification may be sought; 
2) recommending to students fields 
of specialization which support each 
other, e.g., mathematics and physics; 
3) developing related second and/or 
distributed fields for those preparing 
to teach subjects such as English, 
history, and science. 

5, Agreement to develop subject 
matter specializations for teachers in 
terms of knowledge required to 
teach, in particular assignments, in- 
stead of relying on the established 
major and minor requirements of 
the various departments of the 
university. 

6. Agreement between the De- 


partments of Physical Education for 
Men and Women to develop a joint 
graduate program at both the Mas- 
ter’s and Ph.D. levels. 

7. National Center for Teacher 
Education and Program Develop- 
ment in Family Finance was estab- 
lished at the University of Wisconsin. 

8. New master’s degree in rehabil- 
itation counseling was established. 

9. Counseling and Guidance Insti- 
tute supported by the National De- 
fense Education Act was held dur- 
ing the second semester of the 1959- 
60 school year. 

10, Revised programs for physical 
education for men and physical edu- 
cation for women were adopted by 
the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation which places greater empha- 
sis upon liberal education and the 
basic sciences and which permits 
students to complete an academic 
minor. 

11. Establishment of a new doc- 
toral program in the field of adult 
education. 

12. A doctoral program in school 
psychology has been instituted at 
the University of Wisconsin, spon- 
sored jointly by the Departments of 
Education and Psychology. Estab- 
lished for the purpose of meeting 
rapidly increasing community needs 
for school psychologists of profes- 
sional status, the program is among 
the first of its type in the nation and 
is expected to become a prctotype 
for similar programs at other uni- 
versities. The program is under the 
direction of Dr. Paul H. Whiteman 
who holds ranks in both the Depart- 
ments of Education and Psychology. 

13. The Washington Laboratory 
School became a cooperative project 
between the Madison Public Schools 
and the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education under the di- 
rectorship of Dr. Philip Lambert. At 
the Washington Laboratory School 
research is in process on team teach- 
ing, teaching machines, individual- 
ized reading, experimentation in TV 
teaching of arithmetic, and also the 
use of electronic equipment at all 
age levels. 

14. The Wisconsin Audio-Visual 
Television Course Project was of- 
fered as a complete television course 
in the improvement of audio-visual 
instruction. 

15. Establishment of the Graduate 
Painting Center in the Department 
of Art and Art Education, which 
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‘rea is devoted exclusively to ad- 
‘anced research and creative activ- 
‘y in painting by graduate students 
n Art and Art Education, primarily 
he Master of Fine Arts candidates. 


16. Inauguration of an experi- | 


mental Concepts of Art course for 
‘he academically capable student in 
the secondary school. 

17. Approval by the School of Ed- 
ucation faculty of the revised grad- 
uate program in physical education 
setting the framework for the Mas- 
ter of Science and the Ph.D. This 
places heavy emphasis on the basic 
sciences along with or prior to appli- 
cation to physical education. The 
five areas of concentration are: Re- 
search, biological science applied, 
psychological and _ sociological sci- 
ences applied, aesthetic foundations 
applied, and educational foundations 
applied. 

18. Considerably expanded course 
offerings and programs in special 
education were initiated. Teachers 
may now work toward special certi- 
fication in education of the educable 
and trainable mentally retarded, ed- 
ucation of children with motor 
handicaps, education of the emotion- 
ally disturbed and socially malad- 
justed, and education of the visually 
handicapped. 

19. A special program for training 
Ph.D. level specialists in mental re- 
tardation was initiated under sup- 
port of the U.S. Office of Education. 

20. Many schools in the state ex- 
tended the school day from the 
sixth-period day to a seventh-period 
day in order to extend the offerings 
and include subjects not previously 
offered, such as third and fourth 
year language, Russian history, and 
starting languages in the seventh 
grade. 

As one glances over this very 
abbreviated list of educational de- 
velopments for 1960 and is reminded 
thereby of many others, he is im- 
pressed by the heroic attempt of the 
educational profession to make edu- 
cation meet its new responsibilities. 
One is constantly reminded in revo- 
lutionary times, in all areas, of the 
disparity between needs and actual 
practices, As we enter the new year 
may we as educators continue our 
efforts to insure that we receive not 
the judgment of history: “Weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” 
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A Unique Plan 
For Scholarships 


A. W. KROHN 
Superintendent, 
Nekoosa Public School 
Nekoosa, Wisconsin 


HE program for attendance at 

summer school for teachers at 
Nekoosa is unique, and it is dif- 
ferent. The Nekoosa-Edwards Foun- 
dation, directed and financed by the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
of Nekoosa and Port Edwards, Wis., 
has made it possible and encourag- 
ing for teachers in the public schools 
to attend a summer school of their 
own choice, follow courses to their 
liking, and even to travel, if they 
have the desire. 

The program is a local one, and 
to the teachers of this area, it is one 
of the greatest incentives to advance 
in their chosen field of teaching. 
There are no restrictions placed on 
the field in which the teacher has to 
study, the number of credits which 
has to be taken, nor the school to 
attend, One teacher chose to do his 
work in Spain. 


No Limit on Number 

There is no limitation on the num- 
ber of teachers who may take part 
in the program or the number of 
times the teacher may receive a 
grant. Altho the work may be to- 
ward a degree, it does not neces- 
sarily have to be. In fact, courses 
taken simply to improve the teach- 
er’s understanding of his subject are 
accepted, 

The program is open to beginning 
teachers as well as those who have 
been in the system for a period of 
time. A new teacher may receive a 
grant from the Foundation provid- 
ing he is under contract for the fol- 
lowing year in time to make appli- 
cation to the Foundation by March 
1. The grant is given to every teach- 
er as soon as notice of registration 
from the school the teacher plans to 
attend is received. 

The amount of the scholarship is 
based on the number of weeks of 
summer school and the number of 
credits taken. In addition to the $15 
per week allowed for living ex- 
penses, the teacher is given $3.50 
per credit toward a bachelor’s de- 


gree, $10 per credit for work after 
obtaining a bachelor’s degree but 
not applicable toward a master’s 
degree, $20 per credit toward a mas- 
ter’s degree, $20 per credit for work 
after obtaining a master’s degree 
but not applicable toward a doctor's 
degree, and $25 per credit for work 
toward a doctor’s degree. 


Total Grants Made 

The Nekoosa-Edwards Founda- 
tion has had its program since Nov- 
ember 1956, and to date has made 
84 grants. During the summer of 
1960, 21 teachers attended summer 
school, 14 of whom worked for cre- 
dit beyond the bachelor’s degree, 
and seven worked for credit toward 
a bachelor’s degree. 

Teachers of the Nekoosa system 
who have received scholarships from 
the Foundation praise the program. 
Typical of the teacher comment is 
the reaction of David Bishop, teach- 
er of French and English in the 
John Edwards High School in Port 
Edwards: “After two years have 
passed I can only reiterate the bene- 
fits I have received from the Ne- 
koosa Edwards Scholarship pro- 
gram, as a program for ‘teachers 
working on a graduate level. In ad- 
dition to financial aid, I feel I have 
had an added incentive to continue 
my studies thru such a scholarship 
program. 

That the program is unique and 
original was reflected in the com- 
ments of workshop members at a 
summer session in the University of 
Wyoming. Following a report by 
Joseph Boettcher, principal of the 
Alexander High School, Nekoosa, 
the members of the class “thought 
it was a wonderful gesture on the 
part of industry” and an entirely 
new approach to the granting -of 
scholarships to teachers. 


Other Scholarships 


In addition to the plan for teach- 
ers, the Nekoosa-Edwards Founda- 
tion awards scholarships to graduat- 
ing seniors of the high school and 
to their own employees. 

We believe that the program pro- 
vides better educational opportuni- 
ties for the teachers in the school 
system and results in immense pro- 
fit to the pupils thru better prepared 
teachers, 

It is different—it is local—it is all 
inclusive. And it works, 








It’s Income Tax Time Again 


NCOME tax time is here again 
and few changes in deductions, 

allowances, etc., have taken place 
since last year. However, consider- 
able effort and thought should be 
given to reporting your income and 
deductions so that an accurate and 
complete income report can be 
made, 

There are three Federal tax return 
forms for individuals this year, Form 
1040A, Form 1040W, and Form 1040. 
Form 1040A is the simplest tax re- 
turn, It is a tabulating machine card 
but can be used only under stringent 
limitations. Form 1040W is similar 
to Form 1040, but no detailed infor- 
mation is required for dividends and 
interest reported. However, you may 
file Form 1040W only if: 1) your in- 
come consists of salaries, wages, and 
similar compensation such as_bo- 
nuses, tips, and excess of allowances 
or reimbursements you received 
over amounts you spent on your em- 
ployer’s behalf, and 2) the interest 
and dividends to be included in your 
income do not exceed $200. Form 
1040 may be filed by any teacher 
regardless of the source or amount 
of his income. 

Teachers are eligible for many 
possible deductions. As members of 
the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and your local education 
association, you are eligible for some 
consideration. All dues to profes- 
sional organizations and subscrip- 
tions to professional journals may be 
deducted from your gross income. 
This would include dues paid to 
classroom teacher organizations, 
subject matter organizations, etc. 

If you attended the WEA conven- 
tion in November or any other pro- 
fessional meeting (including district 
conventions, workshops, etc.) the 
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Annually the WEA Research Department provides information 
to aid teachers in the preparation of their tax returns. Most 
questions are answered, but in some individual cases a decision 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau may be needed. 


expenses for travel, lodging, and 
meals are also deductible, providing 
you have not been reimbursed. 


Summer School 

Not all teachers qualify for in- 
come tax deductions due to educa- 
tional expenses. Definite regulations 
have been laid down as to qualifica- 
tions: 1) A teacher must be fully 
qualified to teach in Wisconsin. This 
means that you must be a graduate 
of a county college, state or private 
college or university, with at least 
two years of education and having a 
one-year, two-year, five-year or life 
certificate or license to teach in Wis- 
consin, 2) In addition to being quali- 
fied at the state level a teacher must 
also be fully qualified at the local 
level. If a local school district has a 
regulation stating that it is the dis- 
trict’s policy to employ only degree 
teachers, but due to the teacher 
shortage a two-year or three-year 
trained teacher is employed with the 
understanding that the teacher is to 
acquire his degree, then such educa- 
tional expenses incurred in getting 
the degree would not be deductible, 
because such a teacher is not fully 
qualified at the local level. A state- 
ment signed by the local superinten- 
dent to the effect that a teacher at- 
tending summer school is fully- 
qualified at the local level should be 
included with Form 2519 (explained 
below ). The following statement has 
been recommended by the Internal 
Revenue Office in Milwaukee: 


This is :to-eetty WAL... sk kao ce oso 


WHO IS GUIDIDVOE AD 4 c.c.0.. os o/0-9/2 seleie,aivvs 


School District, has fulfilled the local min- 
imum educational requirements for per- 
manent status as a member of our teach- 
ing staff, and that no further educational 
requirements are presently necessary for 
this purpose. 


CHARLES U. FRAILEY 
WEA Director of Research 


3) If you are a “permit” teacher and 
return to school to become qualified 
in the subjects or field in which you 
are teaching you do not qualify for 
deductions even tho you are a li- 
censed teacher. 

If a teacher is qualified, as above, 
then he may deduct expenses for 
education incurred primarily for the 
purpose of 1) maintaining or im- 
proving teaching skills required in 
performing his teaching duties in 
his present employment; or 2) meet- 
ing the express requirements of his 
employer (the local school district ), 
or requirements of law or regula- 
tions for keeping your salary, status, 
or employment. 

If you are required to attend sum 
mer school the scope of deductibility 
has been broadened in four ways: 
1) Educational expenses are deduct- 
ible when incurred to maintain 
salary and status requirements, as 
well as those of retention of employ- 
ment; 2) It is now easier to prove 
that such a requirement exists (a 
written statement from an author- 
ized school officer . . . will generally 
be accepted for this purpose); 3) If 
the requirement exists, failure to en- 
force it because of the shortage of 
teachers does not result in disallow- 
ance of the deduction; 4) There is 
no longer a need to show relation- 
ship between education taken to 
meet a requirement and the duties 
of the current position. 

Educational expenses are deduct- 
ible if voluntarily incurred if the 
primary purpose of the teacher un- 
dertaking such education was to 
maintain or improve his skills.. The 
teacher in this case, must show a rela- 
tionship between the courses taken 
and his duties. If a teacher incident- 
ally increases his salary or achieves 
a higher degree because of attend- 
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ing summer school this does not in 
itself make the educational expenses 
non-deductible. The most important 
point that teachers should stress is 
that the education was primarily to 
improve or maintain their skills. 


Substantiating Deductions for 
Summer School Expenses 

Because each individual case will 
be considered separately, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has prepared 
Form 2519 to be filled out by the 
teacher substantiating claims for 
deductions included in the regular 
Form 1040 or Form 1040W. Some 
information requested by Form 2519 
should be stressed: 1) Item 3 in- 
cludes information on the number 
of hours of instruction per week. This 
does not refer to credit hours but 
to clock hours, including laboratory 
work and group meetings outside of 
regular class, but not those devoted 
to study; 2) Item 5 requests infor- 
mation on the teacher's duties. To 
mention “teaching” is not definite 
enough. Subjects taught should be 
listed by secondary school teachers. 
Elementary school teachers should 
state they are in the elementary field. 
3) Item 6 is divided into two parts: 
6A asks if the education was under- 
taken in order to retain employment, 
salary or status. If a teacher can 
answer “yes” to this question, the 
relationship between courses and 
duties is immaterial; 6B asks if it is 
customary for other members of the 
profession to undertake similar edu- 
cation. The WEA believes all teach- 
ers could answer this question in the 
affirmative; 4) Item 7 requests the 
primary purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional education and to show the 
relationship between the courses 
taken and the teacher’s employment. 
When education is undertaken vol- 
untarily the answer to this question 
is very important. If a teacher indi- 
cates that obtaining a higher degree 
is the primary purpose for additional 
education the expenses may not be 
deductible. However, if a teacher 
indicates that the primary purpose 
is to improve and maintain skills in 
his present position, obtaining an 
advanced degree would not, in it- 
self, be sufficient to disallow ex- 
penses. 

If a teacher is required to take 
six credits at summer school once 
each four years and he enrolls for 
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eight credits, then he need show 
relationship between the two addi- 
tional credits and his teaching field 
as the extra two credits are under- 
taken voluntarily. In such cases a 
teacher could take any two credits 
to establish the relationship. 


How Summer School Expenses 
Are to Be Taken 

Assuming that a teacher has met 
the above qualifications, expenses 
for summer school may be deducted 
as follows: 1) If a teacher is away 
overnight he may deduct transporta- 
tion, meals, and lodging expenses 
from gross income, Item $5, Page 1 
of Form 1040 or Item {1 of Form 
1040W. This can be done even if he 
does not wish to itemize deductions 
on Page 2; 2) Other school expenses 
—tuition fees, and books—may be 
deducted only if the teacher item- 





To Win The War 


The world struggle between free- 
dom and Communism has become 
a battle for the brainpower of our 
youth. Education, in a space age, 
provides the means for national 
survival. Without sound schools and 
colleges we face national suicide. 
The cold war in the classroom has 
changed the complexion of Ameri- 
can education. Today we need a 
new type of Bomb—an “E” Bomb 
—“E” for Education, to win the 
ideological war. 


BENJAMIN FINE 

Education Editor 

North American News 
Alliance 





izes all his deductions on Page 2 of 
Form 1040 or Form 1040W. 

When a teacher is not away from 
home overnight he cannot deduct 
the cost of meals, and, of course, has 
no lodging expense. He may deduct 
his transportation expenses if such 
expenses are not considered com- 
muter’s fares. 


Travel as a Form of Education 

If you travel as a form of educa- 
tion your expenditures will generally 
be considered as primarily personal 
in nature and not deductible. This 
includes travel while on sabbatical 
leave. 


On March 31, 1960, the Tax Court 
of the United States held that a 
third-grade teacher of art and geog- 
raphy, who was meeting a school 
board requirement to travel or 
attend college, could deduct the cost 
of European travel for Federal tax 
purposes. For those teachers in sim- 
ilar situations the decision should 
prove helpful in supporting deduc- 
tions of expenses incurred in educa- 
tional travel. This does not insure 
that every teacher who incurs ex- 
penses for educational travel will be 
able to deduct them on the basis of 
this decision, However, a teacher 
who can show that the facts in his 
case parallel those in the Sanders 
case will have a strong basis for 
claiming deductions. 

NEA Research Memo 1960-11 in- 
cludes the text of the ruling, the 
language of which shows teachers 
how to substantiate claims for de- 
ducting travel expenses. 


Other Educational Expenses 

The same requirements for de- 
ducting summer school expenses 
apply to all other educational ex- 
penses, i.e. extension courses, cor- 
respondence courses, etc. 


Retirement Income 

A retired teacher must use Sched- 
ule E of tax return Form 1040 to 
report income. Schedule E has two 
parts, A retired teacher uses either 
Part I or II, but usually not both. 
Which part is used depends on the 
kind of retirement allowance he re- 
ceives, amount received, and_ his 
total contributions to the retirement 
fund. The Internal Revenue Service 
has published a booklet called, 
“Regulations Relating to Annuities” 
(Publication #76, Rev. 6-57), which 
may be purchased from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for 25¢. These 
regulations have been summarized 
by the Research Division of the 
NEA, and this publication is avail- 
able without cost. 

After a retired teacher determines 
the taxable portion of his retirement 
income and enters it in Schedule E, 
then he must fill in Schedule K on 
Page 4 of the Income Tax Form 
1040. 

A credit equal to 20% of the first 
$1,200 of retirement income can be 
taken against the tax otherwise due 
(20% of $1,200 — $240 maximum). 
Retirement income for purposes of 
computing the tax credit must be 
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reduced by amounts received under 
the Social Security and Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts. If a retired teacher is 
under 65 years of age and had 
“earned income” of $2,100 or more, 
or if a retired teacher is 65 years of 
age or over and _ under 72, and had 
“earned income’ of $2,400 or more, 
the above credit does not apply. 
After age 72, earnings do not affect 
credit on retirement income. 


Pay for Injuries or Sickness 

Workmen’s compensation benefits 
are excludable from gross income. 
Amounts paid in excess of the 
amount provided in the applicable 
statute are not excludable unless 
they qualify for exclusion under an 
accident or health plan. 

If an individual purchases a 
policy of accident or health insur- 
ance out of his own funds, benefits 
thereunder are excludable. If em- 
ployees pay the entire premium on 
a group accident or health insurance 
plan the benefits thereunder are ex- 
cludable. But if the employer is the 
sole contributor to such a plan or 
pays the entire premium for such a 
policy for his employees, the bene- 
fits are payments made under a sick 
pay plan and must be included in 
the sick pay exclusion as explained 
below. 

Many such plans are jointly fi- 
nanced, If the employer (school 
district) and his employees (teach- 
ers) contribute to a fund or buy a 
policy, benefits thereunder are ex- 
cludable only to the extent that the 
employees pay for them, and those 
payments attributable to the em- 
ployer’s contribution must be in- 
cluded in the sick pay plan. 

Up to $100 a week paid to an em- 
ployee who is absent from work be- 
cause of injury or sickness may be 
excluded from gross income under 
certain conditions. For sickness the 
exclusion does not begin until the 
end of a waiting period of seven 
calendar days, unless the employee 
is hospitalized for at least one day. 
Hospitalization means admission as 
a bed patient and not as an in-and- 
out patient or entry into the out- 
patient ward or the emergency ward 
of a hospital. If you are hospitalized 
for at least one day (not required to 
remain in a hospital 24 hours, but 
treatment in a hospital as an in-and- 
out patient is not hospitalization) 
because of your illness you are en- 
titled to a sick pay exclusion from 
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the first day of your absence, The 
hospitalization may occur at any 
time during your absence, not nec- 
essarily during the first seven days. 
There is no waiting period if the 
sick-leave is paid because of a per- 
sonal injury. 

If, however, you become ill or are 
injured during the summer, Christ- 
mas, Easter or other vacation period, 
when you are not expected to teach, 
you may not claim an exclusion for 
any period during the vacation 
period. 

Payments in lieu of wages to 
teachers on sabbatical leave for 
health restoration are usually made 
under a sick pay plan. Sabbatical 
leave payments received under such 
a plan while unable to work because 
of an illness or injury may be con- 
sidered for the sick pay exclusion to 
the extent they are paid for periods 
during which you would be expected 
to teach. 


General Deductions 


Other general deductions of in- 
terest to teachers as well as to all 
taxpayers are listed in the following 
paragraphs, 

Deductions may be made of char- 
itable contributions if the taxpayer 
uses Form 1040 or Form 1040W, 
and itemizes his deductions. Con- 
tributions of individuals are deduc- 
tible up to 20% of the taxpayer's ad- 
justed gross income, or, to 30% if the 
extra 10% is contributed to a church, 
a convention or association of 
churches, certain tax-exempt educa- 
tional organizations, or a hospital. 

Working mothers or widowers 
may deduct the actual cost of child 
care up to $600 per year, if paid to 
enable them to be gainfully em- 
ployed, and the child is under 12 or 
is physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated. A working wife is allowed such 
a deduction only if she files a joint 
return and if the combined adjusted 
income: exceeds $4,500, the excess 
reduces the amount of exemption (if 
husband is mentally or physically 
incapacitated, the above limitation 
does not apply ). 

If you itemize deductions you 
can deduct interest you paid on per- 
sonal debts such as bank loans or 
home mortgages. You may also de- 
duct the interest paid for purchasing 
personal property (such as auto- 
mobiles, radios, etc.) on the install- 
ment plan where the interest charges 
are not separately stated from other 


carrying charges. The interest de- 
duction may not exceed the portion 
of the total carrying charges attrib- 
utable to the taxable year. 

You can deduct most non-Federal 
taxes paid by you—personal prop- 
erty taxes, real estate taxes, state in- 
come taxes, auto license fees, state 
gasoline taxes, etc. However, you 
cannot deduct tobacco taxes, The 
Internal Revenue Department has 
ruled that in Wisconsin, tobacco 
taxes are not imposed on the con- 
sumer and therefore are not deduc- 
tible. 

Actual medical and dental ex- 
penses (including certain insurance 
premiums and travel) in excess of 
3% of adjusted gross income may be 
deducted. Amounts paid for medi- 
cine and drugs may be taken into 
account only to the extent that they 
exceed 1% of the adjusted gross in- 
come. Maximum deduction is $2,500 
per exemption, with $5,000 max- 
imum for a separate return, and 
$10,000 maximum for return of a 
head of household and joint return. 
If you are 65 or older the 3% restric- 
tion does not apply. 


Be Careful! 


Deductions are not always the 
same for Federal and State income 
taxes, Following are some of the 
differences in allowable deductions 
for Wisconsin income tax purposes: 
1) Education expenses are NOT 
deductible; 2) child care expenses 
are not deductible; 3) Contributions 
are limited to 10% of net income be- 
fore deducting contributions; 4) 
Medical expenses are allowable in 
excess of $75, but not over $1,500 
for hospital, nursing, medical, sur- 
gical, dental, and medical supplies 
(including certain insurance pre- 
miums ); 5) Sick pay received is not 
deductible; 6) Personal property 
taxes on business property only, not 
on own residence, personal prop- 
erty, pleasure property or vacant 
lots; 7) Gasoline taxes and license 
fees are deductible for business pur- 
poses only; 8) A decision for Federal 
income taxes and Social Security tax 
not exceeding 3% of net income and 
before contributions and Federal 
income tax deduction is allowed. 
The deduction is limited to tax on 
Federal income subject to State 
taxes; 9) Inheritance taxes are not 
deductible; and 10) Pensions re- 
ceived from the Wisconsin Teachers 
Retirement Fund are exempt income. 
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XUM 


Nominees for 
NEA Delegates 


To Atlantic City Session 


Choose Two from Your District 


DISTRICT I 
Ellis Evans, Merrill 
James A. Johnson, New Richmond 


DISTRICT IV 
Steve Edl, Lake Geneva 
John J. Hosmanek, Kenosha 
Gerald Kongstvedt, Racine 


seals eli Walter Stenavich, Racine 


Stanley J. Harmann, Sturgeon Bay 
R. R. Laske, Clintonville 
Werner A, Witte, Appleton 


Mrs. Isabel Tremaine, Oconomowoc 


DISTRICT V 
Margaret B. Collentine, Darlington 


ISTRICT II 
DISTRICT II Irene Hoyt, Janesville 


Russell Knapp, Marshfield 
Marilyn Larson, Marshfield 
Gordon Olson, Mauston 

G. Lester Steinhoff, La Crosse 
Marshall R. Taylor, Wausau 


DISTRICT VI 
Edward C. Gollnick, Greendale 
Earl G. Henry, Milwaukee 
Elden Hunter, Milwaukee 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


READ THIS 
CAREFULLY 
BEFORE YOU 
VOTE 


The district nominees for WEA 
delegates to the NEA conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, June 25-30, 
appear on this page. 


On pages 21-22 you will find 
an account of the membership 
of the candidates in profes- 
sional organizations and a 
statement of the services they 
have performed for educa- 
tional associations. 


WEA members in each district 
may vote for one or two nominees 
in their respective district. Write 
the name of your choice on the 
ballot in the district in which you 
reside, Adhere to strict boundary 
lines in voting. Consult map. 


Cut off the entire ballot strip 
and send it to the WEA 
Executive Secretary, 404 In- 
surance Building, Madison 3. 
Wisconsin, so that he will 
receive it no later than 
March 10, 12 o'clock noon. 


The WEA Executive Com- 
mittee in November authorized 
payment to delegates of 

first class round trip railroad 
fare from their homes in 
Wisconsin to Atlantic City and 
$125 for living expenses. 


Ballot is on reverse side of 
this statement. 


Be Sure That the Delegates 
for Whom You Vote Are 
Nominees in Your District 


Be Sure to Cut Off This 
Entire Ballot, 
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You May Vote 
for One or Two in 


Your District 








DISTRICT I 
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Note: Remember that only the ballots 
received in the office of the WEA Execu- 
tive Secretary, 404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin—by March 10, 12 
o'clock Noon will be counted. That date 
IS the deadline. 
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MADISON 3, WIS. - 


SEND THE ENTIRE BALLOT TO THE WEA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 404 INSURANCE BLDG., 


THIS LINE. 


CUT ON 


DISTRICT I 


ELLIS EVANS, Merrill 

Member: NEA; WEA; Wisconsin Assn. 
of Secondary School Principals; National 
Assn. of Secondary School Principals; Pi 
Kappa Delta; Kappa Delta Pi 

Service: Past president, Central WEA; 
delegate to NEA Convention in Cleveland 
in 1958; member, Committee on Contests 
and Activities, WSSPA; member, Wiscon- 
sin State Committee, North Central Assn. 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
JAMES A. JOHNSON, New Richmond 

Member: NEA; WEA; Northwestern 
WEA; New Richmond EA; National 
Council for Social Studies; National PTA; 
National Science Teachers Assn. 

Service: Professional association work 


DISTRICT II 


STANLEY J. HARMANN, Kewaunee 

Member: NEA; WEA; Northeastern 
WEA; Kewaunee County TA; Kewaunee 
County Rural EA; Wisconsin Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
Kewaunee County Retarded Education 
Assn; Door County TA; University of Wis- 
consin Alumni Assn; Phi Delta Kappa 

Service: Several times delegate to WEA 
Representative Assembly; Executive Com- 
mittee Northeastern WEA; held offices in 
local associations 
REY R. LASKE, Clintonville 

Member: NEA; WEA; Clintonville EA; 
Northeastern WEA; National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals; Wisconsin 
Junior High School Administrators; Wis- 
consin Elementary School Principals Assn.; 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals; Assn. of Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development; National PTA; Phi 
Delta Kappa 

Service: Past president, member of Pub- 
licity Committee and Merit Study Com- 
mittee, Clintonville EA; president, past 
vice president, past secretary-treasurer, and 
editor of bulletin of Alpha Kappa Field 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa; member, 
Clintonville PTA Council; - delegate to 
WEA Representative Assembly; panel 
member, Northeastern WEA Sectional on 
School Personnel Supervision; panel mem- 
ber, NEA Secondary School Principals 
WERNER WITTE, Appleton 

Member: NEA; WEA; Northeastern 
WEA; Appleton EA; National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals; Phi Delta 
Kappa 

Service: Past president, Appleton EA 
and Northeastern WEA; member, NWEA 
Executive Committee; chairman, Conven- 





Editor's Note: The December Journal 
contained the announcement of the method 
of nominating candidates for district NEA 
delegates to the Atlantic City convention, 
June 25-30. In the article, the WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee asked specifically for 
two kinds of information: 1) Membership 
in professional organizations, and 2) posi- 
tions held in those organizations. The in- 
formation we are publishing about the 
nominees came from the material sub- 
mitted by the candidate or a representa- 
tive of the candidate. 


tion Site Committee, NWEA; vice presi- 
dent, Badger Boys State; and area direc- 
tor, American Legion and National Edu- 
cation and Scholarship Committee 


DISTRICT III 


RUSSELL D. KNAPP, Marshfield 

Member: NEA; WEA; Central WEA; 
Marshfield TA; National Assn. of Second- 
ary School Principals; Wisconsin Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals 

Service: Past president, Wisconsin Val- 
ley Schoolmasters Club; past secretary, 
Northern Wisconsin Athletic Conference; 
elected member, Advisory Council of Wis- 
consin Interscholastic Athletic Assn.; prin- 
cipals’ representative, Wisconsin State 
Health Council 


MARILYN LARSON, Marshfield 

Member: NEA; WEA; Central Wiscon- 
sin WEA; Marshfield TA 

Service: Treasurer, Marshfield TA; past 
member, MTA Liaison Committee; mem- 
ber, MTA Executive Committee, Economic 
Welfare Committee, and Administrative 
Council; advisor to Newsletter; repre- 
sentative MTA at 1960 WEA Workshop 
at Stevens Point 
GORDON OLSON, Mauston 

Member: NEA; WEA; Mauston EA; 
Juneau County EA; Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Assn.; National Elementary 
Principals Assn. 

Service: President elect, Mauston EA; 
delegate to WEA Representative Assembly; 
delegate to Wisconsin TEPS Conference 
in 1959 and 1961 
G. LESTER STEINHOFF, La Crosse 

Member: NEA (Life); WEA; La Crosse 
EA; Wisconsin Industrial Arts Assn.; 
American Industrial Arts Assn.; Assn. of 
Wisconsin State College Faculties; Assn. 
for Higher Education. 

Service: President, La Crosse EA; local 


chairman, Legislative Committee, and 
member, State Legislative Committee, 


Assn. of Wisconsin State College Faculties; 
past Building Representative; chairman, 
American Education Week; membership 
chairman, La Crosse EA; delegate, WEA 
Representative Assembly; worked to set up 
local Citizens Committees on Education 


MARSHALL R. TAYLOR, Wausau 


Member: NEA; WEA; Wausau EA; 
Wisconsin State High School Coaches 
Assn. 

Service: Past president Wausau EA; 


member, WEA Welfare Committee; dele- 
gate to 1959 NEA Convention 


DISTRICT IV 


STEVE EDL, Lake Geneva 

Member: NEA; WEA; Southern WEA; 
Walworth County EA; Wisconsin Assn. of 
County Superintendents; Wisconsin Ele- 
mentary School Principals Assn.; NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education; NEA De- 
partment of Elementary Principals; Nation- 
al Council Boy Scouts of America; 
Walworth County Central Council; Phi 
Delta Kappa 

Service: Member, SWEA_ Executive 
Committee; Legislative Committee repre- 
sentative of Walworth County School 
Boards Assn.; chairman of State Commit- 
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iee on Current Educational Issues and 
thallenges of WACS; chairman, Resolu- 
ions Committee, NEA Division of County 
nd Rural Area Superintendents; member, 
‘ducation Committee, National Council of 
soy Scouts of America; member, Schools, 
‘opulation Growth, and Economic Trends 
ind Inter Agency Committees of Walworth 
County Central Council; president, South- 
eastern section, Wisconsin County Super- 
itendents; president-elect, Wisconsin Assn. 
County Superintendents; member, Wis- 
consin Area Committee, Midwest Program 
mn Airbome Television Instruction; past 
president, Walworth County EA; delegate 
to WEA and SWEA Representative As- 
semblies; former member, Curriculum De- 
velopment Committee of Department of 
Public Instruction; past sectional chairman, 
Wisconsin Elementary Principals Assn. 
JOHN J. HOSMANEK, Kenosha 
Member: NEA; WEA; Kenosha EA; 
National Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals; Wisconsin Assn, of Secondary School 
Principals; Wisconsin Junior High School 
Administrators; Phi Delta Kappa 
Service: Chairman, Research Commit- 
tee, and member, Executive Board, Wis- 
consin Junior High School Administrators; 
elected vice president, Sheboygan EA., re- 
signed to accept Ford Fellowship; chair- 
man, Educational Advancement Commit- 
tee, Sheboygan EA; member, Executive 
Board, Superintendent's Advisory Group, 
and Education Committee, Sheboygan EA; 
member and assistant chairman, Curricu- 
lum Coordinating Committee; coordinator, 
Teachers Professional Improvement Pro- 
gram of Sheboygan 
GERALD N. KONGSTVEDT, Racine 
Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Racine EA 
Service: Chairman, WEA Resolutions 
Committee and delegate, WEA Represen- 
tative Assembly; chairman, REA Public 
Relations and Improvement Committees 
and Executive Committee; REA _ repre- 
sentative to Community Service Commit- 
tee on Problems of Youth 
WALTER STENAVICH, Racine 
Member: NEA; WEA; Racine EA 
Service: President, Racine EA 
MRS, ISABEL TREMAINE, Oconomowoc 
Member: NEA; WEA; Waukesha 
County EA; International Reading Assn. 
and Wisconsin Council of IRA; PTA; 
Better Teachers Group in Waukesha 
County 
Service: Past president, Waukesha 
County EA; secretary, Waukesha County 
EA; past chairman, Report Card Commit- 
tee and former member of Constitution 
and Public Relations Committees; delegate, 
WEA Representative Assembly; delegate, 
State White House Conference on Educa- 
tion; delegate, WEA Workshop at Stevens 
Point; chairman, Reading Section, WEA 
convention; panel member, Governor’s 
Conference for Youth 


DISTRICT V 


MARGARET B, COLLENTINE, Darling- 
ton 
Member: NEA; WEA; Southern WEA; 
Southwestern WEA; Lafayette County EA; 
Wisconsin Assn. of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development; Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Service: Past president and vice pres- 
ident, Southwestern WEA; past president, 
Southwestern Group of WASCD; delegate 
to WEA Representative Assembly; Lan- 
guage Arts chairman, Southwestern WEA; 
member, WEA Retirement Committee; 
member, Wisconsin NEA Committee 
IRENE HOYT, Janesville 

Member: NEA (Life); WEA _ (Life); 
Southern WEA; Janesville EA; Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals Assn.; Na- 
tional Elementary School Principals Assn.; 
Department of Classroom Teachers; Na- 
tional PTA; Delta Kappa Gamma; Ameri- 
can Assn, of University Women 

Service: Past president, past president- 
elect, past second vice president, WEA; 
former member, WEA Council on Educa- 
tion; member, WEA Welfare Committee; 
past president, Janesville EA; NEA Mem- 
bership Committee; member, Kline for 
NEA President Committee; delegate to 
NEA, WEA, TEPS Conference, and World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession 


DISTRICT VI 


EDWARD C. GOLLNICK, Greendale 

Member: NEA (Life); WEA _ (Life); 
Wisconsin Department of Classrooms 
Teachers; Whitnall Area EA 

Service: President, Milwaukee Subur- 
ban Council of Teachers Assns.; vice presi- 
dent, Milwaukee County TA; member, 
Organizing Committee, Whitnall Area EA; 
member, Budget and Publicity Commit- 
tees, Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers; WEA Welfare Committee; Dis- 
trict Committee for NEA Membership; 
delegate to NEA at Los Angeles, WEA 
Representative Assembly, NEA  Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers Conference 
at Des Moines, and NEA Regional Con- 
ference on Instruction at Minneapolis 


EARL G. HENRY, Milwaukee 

Member: NEA; WEA; NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals; 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 
Assn; Milwaukee Elementary Principals 
Assn.; Schoolmasters Club 

Service: Member, Wisconsin NEA Com- 
mittee; former member, Executive Board, 
Milwaukee Elementary Principals Assn.; 
delegate to WEA Representative Assembly; 
participant in WEA Stevens Point Work- 
shop and Local Drive-In Conference; dele- 
gate to NEA Regional Conference in 
Minneapolis; past chairman, Milwaukee 
Social Studies Committee 
ELDEN H. HUNTER, Milwaukee 

Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Milwau- 
kee TA; Milwaukee Schoolmasters Club; 
Phi Delta Kappa 

Service: Delegate to NEA Convention 
in Detroit, Cleveland, and Los Angeles; 
delegate to WEA convention, 1959, 1960; 
past vice president, Milwaukee County 
Social Studies Club; former member, Pro- 
fesional Committee, Milwaukee Secondary 
Assn., and its representative on Milwaukee 
School Board Textbook Advisory Commit- 
tee; former chairman, U.S. History Text- 
book and Geography Textbook Commit- 
tees; former member, Arithmetic Textbook 
and Conservation Curricular Committees; 
member Milwaukee Curriculum Planning 
Council; chairman, grades 7-12 English 
Textbook Committee 


WEA Executive Committee Minutes 
Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, 
Dec. 16, 1960, 7:30 P.M. 
SUMMARY 
1960 Committee 

Accepted Treasurer's report. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Accepted and placed on file the 
1960 Audit Report. 

Nominated three people from the 
elementary classroom teachers, two 
from County Colleges, and two 
from County Superintendents to fill 
one opening in each of the three 
categories on the TEPS Commission. 
The State Superintendent will ap- 
point one person from each cate- 
gory to serve three-year terms on 
the Wisconsin TEPS Commission, 
except the appointment from the 
County Superintendents will be for 
one year only, to fill the unexpired 
term of John Howell, who resigned. 


1961 Committee 

Agreed to send Executive Com- 
mittee members as delegates to the 
NEA convention from Wisconsin in 
the following sequence: President; 
past-president; president-elect; exe- 
cutive secretary; Wisconsin member 
of NEA Resolutions Committee; 
first, second, third vice president, 
treasurer, and district representatives 
in the year in ‘which their terms 
expire. 

Authorized expenses of past TEPS 
chairman and Executive Committee 
members to attend the TEPS meet- 
ing in Oshkosh. 

Voted to combine the Education 
of Crippled Children section and 
Orthopedic Teachers section into one 
sectional meeting at the annual con- 
vention; also combined Rural and 
State Graded sections for one section 
meeting upon recommendation of 
past chairmen of these sections. 

Voted to discontinue Health Edu- 
cation section of convention due to 
small attendance and interest shown. 

Voted to allow up to $500 to pro- 
mote SNEA work. 

Agreed to send Irene Hoyt and 
Don Hoeft to Chicago to the Con- 
ference on Higher Education, March 
5-8, 1961, as WEA representatives, 
with expenses paid. 

Voted to invest the Life Member- 
ship Fund in securities paying high- 
er interest with the approval of the 
First National Bank in Racine. 


H. C, WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT ... 


(Continued from page 20) 


dian clubs, a volley ball that held 
air and another that didn’t, half a 
dozen basketballs which the varsity 
had cast off years before, a punch- 
ing bag and some assorted nets, The 
whole lot lay loose on a pile of 
planks used to erect a boxing ring 
whose filthy canvas we can still 
smell in anguish and humiliation. 

But those impressions are what re- 
mains of a high school and what 
served as a junior high school in 
1930. Enrollment in the four upper 
grades was slightly in excess of 500, 
a few of those country boys and 
girls who either lived near enough 
to the city so they could walk in 
daily or who boarded in town with 
relatives or some family willing to 
exchange room and meals for the 
help a sturdy country girl could give 
outside school hours. 

At the time the school system was 
no worse than average and perhaps 
better than many. 

Now a whole fleet of modern and 
safe buses ranges far to bring stu- 
dents to town for every grade, from 
kindergarten thru senior high school. 
A battery of coaches and assistant 


coaches stand on the sidelines at the 
football games where one, lonesome 
fall guy used to stand. 

The contrasts are so many we 
grow nostalgic recounting them. 

Our point is this: Schools and the 
needs they meet change drastically. 
The future will see them change 
even more rapidly than the past as 
the pace of this furious world quick- 
ens further. 

I would be short-sighted to use 
the occasion of American Education 
Week to confine any appeal for at- 
tention to the real or imagined need 
for increased teachers salaries, new 


Ignorance Is Expensive 


The United States cannot afford 
ignorance in this complicated world. 
It’s of the utmost importance that 
the United States is to remain a 
leader of nations. A nation that ex- 
pects to be free must be a nation 
that is educated. 


CwaricE KLINE 
NEA President 


classrooms or financial buttresses to 
insure ability the chance to perform. 

Far better that we adopt an en- 
tirely fresh concept of the role of 
education to our society. We have 
done it for many fields, but we as a 





people are too inclined to ruminate 
on that field of learning which can 
be bounded by A on one side and 
by Z on the other, in the meantime 
forgetting that one might start with 
1 and continue indefinitely. 

Some educators are doing it. Some 
are pretending to do it and stopping 
short for selfish motives. We all must 
do it. And American Education 
Week is a good time to start. 

The heavens of knowledge are 
limitless. Are we giving our schools 
the freedom of intellectual sky- 
lights?—Clintonville | Tribune—Gaz- 
ette 


Summary Financial Report 
November 1960 


Balance Nov. 1, 1960 .. $199,263.99 


ee. ee eee 41,460.39 
$240,724.38 
Expenditures ......... 76,538.55 


Balance Dec, 1, 1960 .. $164,185.83 
Other Accounts 
Bonds—Par Value .... $117,000.00 
Life Membership 


Fund 5,886.77 


$122,886.77 


Lioyp R, MosENG 
Treasurer 





MARCH 11 IS THE DEADLINE IN THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL’S 


17th Annual Student Art Calendar Competition 
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The competition is open to any Wisconsin 
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pane 333 W. State St. 


student of junior or senior high school 
age. Substantial awards: United States 
savings bonds, certificates, ribbons, 
es Milwaukee Journal Silver Palettes, Bronze 
Palettes and — reproduction of the 36 
prize-winning paintings in the 1962 
Milwaukee Journal calendar. 


More than 700 of the entries will be in- 
cluded in the public exhibit of student 
work held in The Milwaukee Journal 
Gallery Mar. 31 to Apr. 16. 


Additional rules folders and entry blanks 
are available for the asking. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


February 1961 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








Lester Emans Is Named 
Chairman of Wisconsin 
TEPS Commission for ’61 


OSHKOSH—Lester M. Emans, director 
ff teacher education at Eau Claire State 
College, was elected chairman of the Wis- 
consin Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards at the annual 
meeting of the Com- 
mission in Oshkosh 
Jan. 27. He succeeds 
Alma Therese Link 
of Oshkosh who 
served as chairman 
during the past year. 

Harry L. Wolff 
of Janesville was 
named vice chair- 
man to succeed John 
Howell of Frederic, 
and Hardean J. Pet- 
erson, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, was re-elected 
secretary. 

New members of the commission ap- 
pointed by State Superintendent George E. 
Watson to three-year terms are: F. H. 
Hake, president of Barron County Teach- 
ers College of Rice Lake, to succeed Bert 
Vogel, president of Union Racine-Kenosha 
County Teachers College, and Esther Jen- 
son of Shorewood to succeed Alma Therese 
Link, as classroom teacher representative. 
Edythe Sanderman, supervising teacher in 
Oneida County, was named to complete 
the term of John Howell of Frederic. She 
represents county administrators on the 
Commission. 

To take the place of LeRoy Peterson, 
associate director of the UW Extension 





LESTER M. EMANS 


National Conference on Federal Legislation 
Plans Means to Strengthen Organization 
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Department, Paul Eberman of the UW 
School of Education was appointed as the 
public college representative. 

According to a recent rule established 
by the WEA Executive Committee, mem- 
bership on WEA appointive committees 
and commissions is limited to six years. 


AAHPER to Hold Spring 
Convention in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE-The Midwest District 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation will 
hold its annual spring convention in Mil- 
waukee, Mar. 27-29, reports George A. 
Wolf, director of Physical Education and 
Athletics of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 
The sessions will be held at the Schroeder 
Hotel. 

(Turn to Page 42) 


WESPA Proposes Wis. Educational Research Association 


OSHKOSH—The Wisconsin Elementary 
School Principals Association was instru- 
mental in initiating the formation of the 
Wisconsin Educational Research Associa- 
tion at a meeting at Oshkosh State Col- 
lege Dec. 10. The session was called as 
a result of preliminary consideration of 
the proposed project by the WESPA at 
its. November meeting in Milwaukee. 

The Oshkosh session was attended by 
representatives from public and _ private 
colleges, the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison and at Milwaukee, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and edu- 
cational associations concerned with re- 
search in education. 

“Since 1938 the WESPA with the co- 
operation of University and State College 
faculties has been conducting research 
work,” said Ralph Allen of Madison, 
president of the organization, in his open- 
ing statement to the group. “The prob- 
lem,” he continued, “has been the dis- 
semination of the information to the edu- 
cators of the state so that all may know 
what is being done and what the results 
have been.” 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The WESPA officers emphasized that 
their purpose was only to get the coop- 
erative association started for the benefit 
of all. 

After some discussion of the purposes, 
possible form of the organization, and 
membership, a resolution was adopted 
authorizing the appointment of a commit- 
tee to draw up a prospectus and report 
to the organization on or before Mar. 31. 

The committee appointed by President 
Allen included: Roger Guiles, president 
of Oshkosh State College; Gerald Gleason, 
School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee; William Ernst, cur- 
riculum coordinator, State Department of 
Public Instruction; Howard Wakefield, 
UW School of Education at Madison; and 
Charles U. Frailey, WEA research director. 

Whenever the committee is ready to 
make its report, the group will meet at 
Oshkosh State College to complete the 
organization. 

Fred Schnell, WESPA executive secre- 
tary, will serve as secretary of the 
committee, 


WASHINGTON—Forty-nine states and 
the District of Columbia were represented 
at the 8th annual National Conference on 
Federal Legislation held in Washington 
Dec. 9-10 and sponsored by the NEA 
Legislative Commission. 

Attending the invitational meeting were 
some 166 educational legislative leaders, 
including secretaries of state education 
associations, state federal legislative chair- 
men, and representatives of NEA affiliated 
organizations. 

H. C. Weinlick, WEA executive secre- 
tary, represented Wisconsin at the con- 
ference. 

Purpose of the conference was to discuss 
the NEA legislative program for the 87th 
Congress and to strengthen legislative or- 
ganization at the state and local levels. 

Broad Federal Support 

Everett Keith, chairman of the NEA 
Legislative Commission, announced NEA’s 
determination to press for speedy enact- 
ment of a broad federal support to the 
education bill. He specified five points 
covered by the Commission as being of 
vital importance in a bill which is to be of 
maximum help to American schools: 

1. Broad in purpose (as opposed to 
narrow categories ). 

2. “Freedom of Choice” for states in 
devoting their allocations to school con- 
struction, or to teachers’ salaries, or to a 
combination of these two. 

3. Federal funds, after they reach the 
state level, are to be state funds. 

4. Stimulation of continuing increases 
in efforts by the localities and states to 
form an effective federal-state-local part- 
nership in financing schools. 

5. Allocation of funds on an objective 
basis, in a fair and equitable manner, 
based on statistical data, such as U‘S. 
Bureau of the Census figures. 

Keith noted that on three separate 
occasions the 5000—member Representative 
Assembly of NEA affirmed its determina- 
tion to secure passage of legislation along 
these lines. 


Elem. School Principals 
Schedule Madison Session 


WASHINGTON-—The NEA _Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals has 
accepted an invitation to sponsor a con- 
ference of elementary school principals at 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison, 
July 3-14, according to Robert W. Eaves, 
executive secretary of the Department. 
The Wisconsin Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association and the UW School of 
Education are joining in the sponsorship 
of the conference. 

At least 250 elementary school prin- 
cipals from all parts of the nation are 
expected to attend the sessions. 
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Wisconsin Has Reached 86% of NEA Membership Goal 


WASHINGTON-—A midyear NEA mem- 
bership report reveals that Wisconsin has 
achieved 86% of its goal for 1960-61, one 
percent above the national average of 85% 
by Dec. 31. The WEA Executive Commit- 

. tee has accepted a 
goal of 12,500 set by 
the NEA, and by 
the end of the year 
10,730 Wisconsin 
educators had joined 
the NEA, 1,531 
above the same date 
last year. The pres- 
entmembership 
represents 35% of the 
potential. 

By Dec. 31, the 
NEA had enrolled 
678,584 members, an increase of 52,619 
over midyear 1959 and the highest mid- 
year increase in recent years. 


Off to a Good Start 

Having reached 85% of its goal of 
794,516 for the year, NEA officials believe 
that the campaign for “A Million or More 
by ’64” is off to a good start. 

“The important thing to remember at 
this time of the year,” says President 
Clarice Kline, “is that the Breakthru Cam- 
paign is not over until every potential 
member is enrolled. Follow-up procedures 
are essential in strengthening and unifying 
our profession. We must give another 
chance to those who didn’t join at the first 
opportunity.” 

To this comment, Buena Stolberg, presi- 
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CLARICE KLINE 


dent of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, adds, “And don’t forget the new 
teachers who are coming in at midyear. 
Contact with their professional associations 
early may mean the difference between 
their success or failure in teaching.” 


Clues to Membership 

Asked to list some of the most important 
clues to success in membership breakthru 
which they had observed in their field con- 
tacts this year, Presidents Kline and Stol- 
berg listed: 

1. Enthusiastic leadership, informed on 
NEA services and programs. 

2. Unified membership—in local, state, 
and national associations. 

3. Continuing membership. 

4. Payroll deduction, available for those 
who want and need that service, or some 
helpful plan for deferred or partial pay- 
ment of membership dues. 

5. Up-to-date membership lists. 

6. Prompt transmittal of funds and 
records, as memberships come in. Your 
state and national associations must keep 
up their services. 

7. Involvement of many people in mem- 
bership promotion. 

8. Goals—specific; attainable. 

9. Friendly competition among neigh- 
boring schools and school systems. 

10. Cooperation among association 
leaders, administrative staff, the member- 
ship committee, and building representa- 
tives. 

Ten states have exceeded their goal for 
the year: Kentucky (108%), Kansas 








NEW IN 1961 





they learn. 








You can start today’s youngsters 
off right in science with 


SCIENCE IS WONDERING (K) 
(16 picture charts) 


SCIENCE IS FUN (1) 
SCIENCE IS LEARNING (2) 
SCIENCE IS EXPLORING (3) 


Beginning in kindergarten, each unit of work is organized 
around a problem children will be interested in working 
on—‘‘What animals make good pets?” is one example at 
kindergarten level. “‘What is weather?”’ is one of five units 
at first-grade level; ‘‘Where do we get heat?” one of five 
units for second grade; “‘What are the moon and stars 
like?” one of seven units for Grade 3. 


Illustrations and simple text (Grades 1-3) get pupils explor- 
ing, experimenting, doing good thinking, and using what 


Sample pages of these new materials in the Beauchamp 
Basic Science Program are free on request; ask for #821. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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(107%), Maryland (106%), Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming (105%), Maine 
and Nevada (104%), Montana and North 
Dakota (101%). Six other states, Arizona, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, are at the 99% mark. 
Eleven others, Arkansas, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and West Virginia, have exceeded 90% of 
their Breakthru Goals. 

All the leaders agreed that success of 
the campaign for “A Million or More by 
’64” is the responsibility of every teacher 
who believes in his profession. This is “A 
Charge To Keep.” 


W. E. Taege Receives WEA 
’61 School Board Award 


MILWAUKEE-—William E. Taege, a 
member of the Rhinelander Union High 
School school board, was named the “Out- 
standing School Board Member of the 
Year” at the January annual session of the 
Wisconsin School Boards Association. 

A board member most of his adult life, 
Taege served on the Wausau school board 
from 1915-1935, and began his service on 
the Rhinelander UHS board in 1955. 

Presently he is chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislative Biennial School Aids Ad- 
justment Committee, having served a pre- 
vious two-year term as chairman, and a 
term prior to that as a member. 

He has also been a member of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Legislative Coun- 
cil as a representative of boards of educa- 
tion. 


State Medical Society 
Offers Tape Recordings 


MADISON-—A series of ten tape re- 
cordings on health subjects are now avail- 
able on loan to high school instructors from 
the State Medical Society. 

Brochures describing the recordings 
were mailed to all school superintendents 
in the state in January for distribution to 
interested teachers. 

The tapes cover the following topics: 
physical fitness, emotional fitness, the 
heart—how it works, heart murmurs, first 
aid, cancer, respiratory infections, over- 
weight, acne, and medical facts and falla- 
cies. 

Each recording is about 15 minutes in 
length. They were originally broadcast on 
the State Medical Society’s “March of 
Medicine” radio program, and have been 
adapted for use in high school classes. 

The recordings feature Dr. H. Kent 
Tenney, Madison, chairman of the Gover- 
nors Committee on Children and Youth 
and clinical professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Wisconsin Medical School. 

Similar recordings have been supplied to 
schools by the medical society for the past 
seven years, and have proved popular with 
Wisconsin teachers. The present series has 
been recorded since Dr. Tenney became 
director of the radio program in May, 
1960, and contain up-to-date discussions of 
the health subjects. 

Additional copies of the brochure and 
individual tapes are available at no cost 
from the State Medical Society, Box 1109, 
Madison. 
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Wis. School Boards Elect 
Officers and Adopt Policy 


MILWAUKEE-—Ted G. Holthusen, sales 
ducation manager for Hardware Mutuals 
in Stevens Point, is the new president of 
he Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards. He was named at the annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee recently. 

Holthusen, who also is President of the 
Stevens Point School Board, succeeds Mrs. 
Dorothy Branham, Rice Lake. 

Elected first vice president was Atty. 
John E. Pederson, Milwaukee School Board 
president. Harold Wentzel, Kimberly 
school director, was elected second vice 
president. 

Ben Guthrie, Lac du Flambeau, was 
elected director to fill an unexpired term. 
Directors re-elected for three-year terms 
were Hugh Staffon, Sheboygan; Mrs. R. B. 
Soulen, Waukesha, and Thomas Christ Jr., 
Wisconsin Dells. 

The conference approved a report, based 
upon a three-year study, which called for 
modification of the state constitution to 
provide an elective state board of educa- 
tion. This board would appoint the state 
superintendent, who would act only as an 
administrator. 

Resolutions adopted endorsed the 
following: 

1. State department certification of spe- 
cial teacher assistants. 

2. State income tax exemptions for 
teachers on their education expenses com- 
parable to present federal income tax 
regulations. 

3. A 10% increase in the state aid for- 
mula for operation of integrated schools. 

4. Abolishing statutory time limits on 
curricular requirements. 

5. Banning hunting near school build- 
ings comparable to similar bans regarding 
hospitals and public institutions. 

6. Requiring beginning teachers to have 
a bachelor’s degree by no later than 1965. 
A “grandfather clause” would exempt 
teachers not now so qualified. 

7. Allowing certain school districts a 
borrowing base of 10% of their equalized 
valuation. 


Crane and Rowan Address 
Central WEA at Wausau 


WAUSAU-—John Crane and Carl T. Ro- 
wan are the two principal speakers sched- 
uled for the annual convention of the 
Central Wisconsin Education Association 
at Wausau, Friday, Mar. 3, reports S. J. 
Paynter, secretary of the association. 

John Crane, an American foreign corre- 
spondent and at present head of the De- 
partment of Economics of Kansas State 
University, will give the morning address, 
and Carl T. Rowan, a member of the staff 
of the Minneapolis Star—Journal, will speak 
at the closing session in the afternoon. 

Twenty-two sectional meetings will be 
held during the latter half of the morning, 
and at noon several luncheon meetings are 
scheduled. 

Ray E. Clausen, Wisconsin Rapids su- 
perintendent of schools and general chair- 
man of the 1961 convention, will preside. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





A Completely New Social Studies Program 


Mankind in Time and Place 


COOPER + SORENSEN + TODD 
for the middle grades 
LEARNING TO Look aT Our Wor.p 
THe CHancinc New Wor.p 
THe CuHancinc O_p Wor.p 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS, fully-annotated 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 


Representatives: Kenneth J. Schaefer, George L. Melaas 























Hew Paperbound... 
LANGUAGE ROUNDUP 


for Grades 2-6 


Completely revised to include a new Book 2, a 
thorough program of oral and written expression, 
new Teacher's Manuals on each grade level, and 
Multitextbook References to help provide for indi- 
vidual differences. For a free scope-and-sequence 


chart and descriptive brochure, please write to: 


ED BRUSS, Wisconsin Representative 
769 North Fifth Avenue 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


McCORMICK—MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 














National Science Teachers 
To Plan Cancer Study Films 


WASHINGTON-—Robert H. Carleton, 
executive secretary of the National Science 
Teachers Association (NSTA), announced 
recently receipt of a grant of $149,700 
from the National Cancer Institute for a 
research project aimed at discovering how 
to produce motion picture films to best 
communicate the activities and methods of 
research scientists, 

The University of Oklahoma at Norman, 
Okla., has been selected as the site of the 
project and will conduct the necessary re- 
search and produce the six, 15-minute films 
contemplated in the program. Four divi- 
sions of the University are cooperating in 
this point venture: the College of Educa- 
tion, the Oklahoma Medical Research 
Foundation, the University of Oklahoma 
Medical School, and the Motion Picture 
Production Division. 

After the successful completion of the 
research phase, film prints for school use 
will be made and distributed widely to a 
potential audience of more than four mil- 
lion junior high-school students. An as- 
sumption underlying the entire project is 
that there is currently a need for improved 
communication between today’s scientists 
and tomorrow’s scientists now in school. It 
is expected that effective communication of 
who and what the scientists are and how 
they work will influence students toward 
choosing courses which will prepare them 
for careers in science research. 

Specialists in cancer research and edu- 


cation psychology at Oklahoma University 
will be employed for the project. Working 
as a team, they will conduct the research 
necessary to develop the techniques of 
filming the processes of scientific research 
and the professional activities of research 
scientists and will then become the prin- 
cipal actors in the films. 

John W. Renner, associate executive sec- 
retary of NSTA and director of the project, 
said that this project is definitely on the 
frontiers of scientific research today. 

“Students in secondary schools,” he said, 
“enter a particular field because they have 
been motivated to do so. The fact that 
not enough students have been preparing 
for careers in scientific research is not new. 
If this trend is to be reversed, young peo- 
ple in the secondary schools must be 
shown the spirit and purpose of true sci- 
entific research. 

“Many students in the secondary schools 
thruout the country do not consider sci- 
ence as a career because they feel that to 
be a scientist means to be set apart from 
the other activities of life in our society. 
Films such as these could be used to dispel 
this caricature of scientists. These films 
could show that research scientists are 
people who enjoy home, family, and all 
the other activities that citizens in other 
walks of life enjoy.” 

Walter P. Lartz, a member of the staff 
at the Ulysses S. Grant School in Sheboy- 
gan, is a member of the advisory board 
for the NSTA’s film project which includes 
research scientists and science teachers of 
the nation. 
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New challenge for able junior high students... 


A new program including the best of the new approaches 
presented in an organized learning framework emphasizing 


e basic structure of mathematics 
e learning by discovery 
e precise mathematical vocabulary 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS provide complete guidance 


MODERN 
MATHEMATICS 


for Junior High School 
BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 


Myron F. Rosskopr 

Rosert L. MORTON 

JosePH R. HOOTEN 
Harry SITOMER 











Teachers’ Salaries to Be 
Teacher Time Subject 


MADISON—“Economic Trends and 
Teachers’ Salaries” will be the topic for 
Teacher Time on Feb. 21 and 22. Par- 
ticipants in the broadcast will be Charles 
U. Frailey, WEA research director, Harry 
Bangsberg, assistant to the director, State 
College Board of Regents, and R. G. 
Heideman, assistant director, Teacher: 
Placement Bureau, University of Wisconsin 

The broadcast over the State Radio 
Network will be heard at 4:30 P.M. Tues- 
day and will be rebroadcast at 7:30 P.M. 
Wednesday. 

According to Frank N. Brown, of the 
State Department of Public Instruction in 
charge of Teacher Time, the program is 
very timely as teachers are thinking about 
next year’s contracts and what the field of 
education holds for them in terms of finan- 
cial remuneration. 

Beginning on Jan. 31, five minute re- 
ports on the progress of legislation affect- 
ing education will be heard on each 
Teacher Time program until the series 
ends on May 3. 


Colleges Report Decreasing 
Rural Education Enrollment 


MADISON—While enrollments are grow- 
ing rapidly in virtually every education 
field offered by the Wisconsin State 
Colleges, the number of students enrolled 
in rural education programs is diminishing 
at an equal pace, according to a recent 
study made by the State Board of Regents. 
Rural education students take two or 
three years of work in a special program, 
then go out to teach in the county schools 
thruout Wisconsin. In 1955-56, for ex- 
ample, some 469 students attending eight 
of the State Colleges (Stout does not offer 
this program) were enrolled in rural edu- 
cation divisions. In the fall of 1959, how- 
ever, the number had dropped to 190. This 
past fall, the total again dropped sharply 
to only 70 students—two men and 68 
women—out of an on-campus enrollment 
of 15,644. 

Several reasons are responsible for this 
rather significant change in enrollment. 
More and more college students who want 
to become teachers are, themselves, realiz- 
ing the greater value of a four-year pro- 
gram which culminates in a_ bachelor’s 
degree. This additional time provides valu- 
able information on course content as well 
as the art and techniques of instruction. 

Thruout the country, furthermore, em- 
phasis is being placed on the necessity of a 
four-year preparation for teachers. And this 
emphasis, undoubtedly, has had some 
effect upon the prospective teachers. 

At the same time, the number of rural 
schools in Wisconsin is declining, and this 
curtails the job potential in that category. 
County supervisors reported to the State 
Department of Public Instruction on June 
30, 1950, that there were 3,953 one-room 
schools operating in Wisconsin. On that 
same date in 1955 there were 3,293 such 
schools, while on June 30, 1958, the total 
dropped to 2,444. And it continues to drop 
as more school consolidation is effected. 
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- THOUSANDS 
MAKE $25 


TO $500 


SEND NO MONEY 
TAKE NO RISK 






































Join the thousands of Schools and Classrooms across 
the nation that help finance group activities with fast iar 
selling American Seeds. Here is a money-raising plan a) XS ar : 
especially designed for groups of school-age children aay eh eo 
to use. Forty cents of every dollar collected is yours— CARROT. 
without a cent of investment. : oO 
We will supply your school, classroom, PTA or any 
organized group with special Sales Kits, each con- “ie Va 
taining twenty 15¢ packs of fresh, ready-to-grow . £P ata Nc 
American Seeds. Right in your neighborhood there il 
are probably dozens of families, friends and neighbors 
who will be happy to buy five or six packs at only 15¢ 
each to assist your money-raising project; especially 
when they see these big colorful packs of tested 
Vegetable and Flower seeds that have been sold from 
coast to coast for 43 years. You can make $25 to $500 
profit more quickly than you ever dreamed possible. 
Whether you have only 6 or 600 in your group, this 
is a very rewarding plan and it’s fun. 
NO CASH OUTLAY—Pay nothing in advance. We 
supply each student with a Sales Kit containing 20 
packs of seeds. SALES ARE FAST—At only 15¢ a large 
pack they will sell so fast you will soon be ordering 
more. AMPLE TIME—60 days or more to complete your 
sales campaign, if you need it. BIG PROFIT—40¢ of 
every dollar collected is yours. QUICK SERVICE—AIl 
orders are shipped from our plant within 24 hours. 
NO RISK—You pay only for seeds sold. You may ; 
return unsold packs of seeds to us. 7;——-CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-——- 
A PERSONAL PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL... | | 
A personal prize, in addition to the 40% profit for | AMERICAN SEED CO., DEPT. 130, Lancaster, Pa. ; 
aay i = pipheenahgeh te | boy am“ a becca | T have students in my selling group. Please send me one I 
one Sales Kit (20 packs of seeds). Start ee | Sales Kit for each student, each Sales Kit to contain 20 packs of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


raising project now—you'll be glad you did. Coupon | high-quality tested seeds. We will sell them at 15¢. a pack, keep 
must be signed by an adult: the teacher, Principal or | 40% of the money collected and send the balance to you, plus 
Group Leader who will be in charge of the project. any unsold seeds, within 60 days. Send me the seeds checked. 
FREE—with Your Seeds. 

Order now, and we will include free, 
with your seeds a GIANT SIZE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORLD MAP in full 
color. It will help you 
and your group follow 
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Two High Schools Organize 
Future Science Chapters 


WASHINGTON—Two high schools of 
Wisconsin have organized chapters of 
Future Scientists of America and have 
received their charters from the National 
Science Teachers Associations, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Nicolet High School, a Union High 
School in Milwaukee County, has estab- 


lished a club with a membership of 20 
students under the sponsorship of Jerome 
H. Fischer, and Champion High School 
of Prairie du Chien has received a char- 
ter with a membership of 120 students 
under the direction of Rev. John M. 
Scott, S.J. 

The NSTA has launched the new organ- 
ization designed to build a reserve of 
superior scientists from among students 
now in high school. During late October 
and early November, chapters were estab- 
lished in 50 high schools in 26 states. 





How your pupils can learn from 
EXCHANGE PROJECTS 


Here’s potent teaching aid based on article 





by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. hes | 


Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 
periences. They should be out- 
growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 
experiences. 

Our first project was primarily to 
promote interest in social studies. 
In one reading group, pupils read 
about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 
city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 

So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 








sUGGESTIONS 


‘ } ] 
we hope prove helpful 


state offering a Maine product for | 
some teasel. 

Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 
Varied environments and indus- 
tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be | 
carried on in our school system, | 
state or go far afield. 

When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their | 
grade in an Arizona school to “tell | 
us about them.” First hand knowl- | 
edge in this manner is an exciting 
impetus to learning. 
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The bit of sweet 
in wonderful-tasting 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
satisfies yet is never rich or filling. 
And the natural chewing helps 


n, nice. 
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School Design May Block 
Progress in Education 


CHICAGO-—The acres of glass in today’s 
ranch-type school building may disguise 
a century-old interior design that blocks 
progress in education. 

That charge is outlined by William D. 
Boutwell, educational journalist, writing in 
the January issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher: The PTA Magazine. 

He bases his report on the results of a 
study commission by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary Principals and published 
as a pamphlet Image of the Future. 


School Design Lags 

Boutwell, who regularly conducts a 
column of news on “what’s happening in 
education” for the official magazine of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, writes that “of the thousands of schools 
being built today, probably 99.9% are obso- 
lete before they open the doors. . . 

“The march of change in education has 
speeded to a quickstep while progress in 
school design (despite acres of glass) slogs 
along at tortoise pace.” 

School interiors, he notes, are still made 
up of “a series of identical boxes, 30 by 
40 feet, strung along both sides of a corri- 
dor. 

“Into this egg crate every school day we 
drop clusters of 25 to 30 pupils and a 
teacher. In junior and senior high schools, 
every 40 to 50 minutes by the bell we 
scramble together the boys and girls and 
some of the teachers into different com- 
partments and then unscramble them. 
Stuck with our egg-crate construction, we 
are chained also to an outdated learning 


pattern.” 


False Assumptions 

Fallacies in this type of school planning, 
says Boutwell, stem from these assump- 
tions: “that a teacher can teach only a 
couple of dozen youngsters at a time, . . . 
that Johnny and Mary can’t learn by them- 
selves, . . . that 40 or 50 minutes daily is 
the ideal amount of time to be spent on 
practically every subject, .. . and that the 
electronic revolution which radically 
changed our kitchens, living rooms, and 
indeed every room in our homes can make 
no contribution to the classroom.” 

If “egg-crate school design throttles, lock 
steps, and hamstrings the education of 
millions of American children,” the alterna- 
tive, Boutwell suggests, is a school with 
flexible design in which “walls won’t have 
to be pulled down to make way for prog- 
ress. Changes can be made with a push or 
a screw driver.” 

The Image of the Future is a blueprint 
for tomorrow’s schools. It would provide 
facilities in which students might study in 
class groups—ranging from 100 student 
lectures to discussion circles of 12 or 15— 
for only 18 hours a week instead of the 
present 30 hours. The other 12 hours 
would be spent in individual study, utiliz- 
ing the tapes, slides, films, and electronic 
devices now available. 

Boutwell offers suggestions to PTA 
member-readers for “working now to bring 
the school of the future into being tomor- 


” 


row. 
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Math Teachers Schedule 
April Session in Chicago 


CHICAGO-—The 39th annual meeting of 
he National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held in Chicago, Apr. 
i-8, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

At the general session on Thursday 
fternoon, the participants will hear ad- 
lresses by Phillip S. Jones, president of 
NCTM on the topic, “Crystal Gazing,” and 
by Ben A. Sueltz of the State University 
College of Education, Courtland, N. Y., 
on the subject, “Mathematics in the Ele- 
nentary School—A Time for Decision.” At 
the Friday general session, A. A. Albery 
of the University of Chicago will speak on 
“Finite Planes for the High School.” 
Joseph Sittler, University of Chicago, will 
address the banquet session Friday evening 
on the topic, “The Mathematization of 
Meaning, and The Human Problem.” 


Topics to Be Considered 

On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
there will be sessions on the elementary, 
junior high, senior high, and college levels. 
The topics will include elementary and 
secondary school mathematics laboratories, 
lectures, discussion groups, and demon- 
stration classes. Still other sessions will be 
devoted to research, evaluation, supervi- 
sion, teacher education, and general in- 
terest. There will be exhibits of the latest 
in textbooks, teaching aids and equipment, 
and of mathematic projects for students. 


Wisconsin Participants 

Wisconsin participants in the program 
will include Donald Lichtenberg of the 
Wisconsin Improvement Program at the 
University of Wisconsin as a speaker, and 
Marilyn Zweng and Henry Van Engen of 
the UW faculty as group leaders. 

The organization has a membership of 
over 30,000 mathematics teachers from 
thruout the nation. Frank A. Janeck, J. S. 
Morton High School, Cicero 50, Ill., is co- 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 


Classroom Teachers Meet 
In Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 16 


WASHINGTON—“Teaching Is Our Pro- 
fession” will be the theme of the 1961 
North Central Regional Conference, spon- 
sored by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education As- 
sociation. Mabel Kress of Ames, Iowa, 
North Central Regional Director of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
announces that it will be held Mar. 16-18, 
at the Deshler—Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Biiena Stolberg, president of the 
Association, will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress at the First General Session, Friday, 
Mar. 17. 


Teaching Machines 

One feature of the conference will be 
a presentation on “Teaching and Tech- 
nology” by Thomas D. Clemens of the 
Educational Media Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Teachers will have 
an opportunity to operate some of the 
“teaching machines” and to discuss their 
possibilities. 
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A panel discussion on the subject of 
“Teacher Competence” will include rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and the National 
School Boards Association. 

Conferees at the Fourth General Ses- 
sion on Mar. 18, will be addressed by 
Margaret Stevenson, executive secretary of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
who will report on the Department’s 
program. 

The Fifth General Session will feature 
a presentation by T. M. Stinnett, assistant 
executive secretary for Professional Devel- 
opment and Welfare (NEA), of a major 
project of the NEA which will affect the 


professional growth of every teacher, “New 
Horizons.” 

The closing banquet will be held at 
6:30 p.m., Saturday evening. Local project 
entries will receive regional recognition, 
reports will be made of the DuShane and 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship Funds, and 
President Buena Stolberg will conclude the 
conference with Aloha. 

Concurrent sessions are being held in 
connection with the Conference on the 
Continuing Project, Conditions of Work 
for Quality Teaching, and Television 
Teaching. 

Evelyn Schuh of Cudahy, president of 
the Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers, has participated in the planning 
of the Conference. 
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Some College Freshmen Get Chance to Prove Ability 


MADISON—With enrollments mounting 
rapidly at the nine Wisconsin State Col- 
leges, it can be expected that more and 
more low-ranking high school students will 
have to prove they have the ability to be 
college freshmen, states a recent release 
from the Board of Regents of State Col- 
leges. 

Last year the State Board adopted a 
standard policy which is now in opera- 
tion at the institutions governing admis- 
sion procedures for “good” and “bad” 
students. 


Good Students 

Graduates of public or private high 
schools who rank in the upper three- 
fourths of their graduating class, have the 
necessary number of credits, and_ their 
principal’s recommendation, currently have 
little trouble entering a State College. 

However, a student in the lower quar- 
ter of his class must prove that he has 
some chance of becoming a_ successful 
college student. He may be admitted on 
probation on the basis of his high school 
principal’s recommendation, and by either 
passing a special test or successfully com- 
pleting summer school before he tries to 
enroll. 

This past year, for example, 312 pros- 
pective freshmen were asked to take the 
College Qualification Test (CQT) which 


is used and administered by each State 
College, and 199 received passing marks. 

An increasing number of college offi- 
cials also look with favor upon asking the 
lower quartile freshman to attend sum- 
mer school, This procedure was formerly 
tried by a number of State Colleges last 
summer. At least 67 high school graduates 
entered the summer session on the basis 
of talks with college counselors, and 40 of 
them achieved a C average and were 
allowed to enroll in the fall. 

College officials believe the summer 
period offers several advantages: The stu- 
dent is subjected to the experience of 
taking college-level courses; exists in the 
academic environment; his attempt during 
the summer will not greatly inconvenience 
him from securing employment in the fall, 
should he fail; and there is less expense 
than if he somehow managed to enroll and 
then failed after a full semester. 


Home Econ. Assoc. Meets 
In Madison, Apr. 21-22 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association will hold their annual 
spring meeting at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, Apr. 21-22, re- 
ports Margaret E. Nelson, president of 
the association. 








MODERN LANGUAGES 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE) 
bined with five country European tour. 

June 9—August 31 


EUROPE 1961 | 
STUDY AND TRAVEL | 


Classes in Leading European Universities Combined with Instruction while Travelling 
to Meet American Requirements for Academic Credit 

SOCIAL SCKENCES 

French Language, Literature, History, Art, com- 


(84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 


CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 


Jennie Webster Receives 
Farm—Home Week Honor 


MADISON-—Jennie Webster, Eau Clair 
county superintendent of schools, wa 
honored at a special banquet during th« 
annual Farm and Home Week at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Work in conservation education, pro 
motion of school forests, organization o 
the Eau Claire County Youth Camp, anc 
service in conservation organizations wer: 
among Miss Webster’s contributions citec 
at the January recognition dinner. 

An outstanding rural educator, Mis 
Webster has served as a classroom teacher 
and a supervising teacher prior to he 
present office. 

In 1936 she organized Field Days fo: 
Eau Claire County schools. The program 
has continued, and now includes partici- 
pation of the Eau Claire Public Schools. 

Miss Webster has been active in a num- 
ber of civic organizations, and has been 
president of the northern section of the 
County Superintendents organization and 
the Nutrition Committee. She is a mem- 
ber of NEA, WEA and the Eau Claire 
County Education Association. 


More Preparation Demands 
For Industrial Art Teachers 


PLATTEVILLE—The demand for in- 
dustrial arts teachers with more prepara- 
tion in depth is increasing in Wisconsin 
and many other states, reports H. A. Ped- 
erson, chairman of the Department of 
Industrial Arts at the Wisconsin State 
College and Institute of Technology at 
Platteville. The demand for more prepara- 
tion has led to the introduction of a 
comprehensive major that requires approxi- 
mately 68 semester hours. 


Students now take work in any two of 


Music and tour of ENGLAND—-SPAIN—FRANCE. 
the following six areas: Metal Fabrication, 


June 14—August 31 (78 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1170.00 


| 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID Spanish Language, History, Geography, Literature, Philosophy, 
UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG German Language, History and Civilization, plus 7 country | 





tour of Europe. 
June 30—September 4 (66 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1255.00 


plus 5 country tour of Evrope. 
June 10—September 1 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1499.00 


in LONDON and four weeks in RUSSIA. 
June 9—August 31 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1689.00 


all sightseeing and transfers. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK PATHFINDER TOURS 


of the Pacific & Orient Line. Shore excursions in the world’s 


seeing and hotels. ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00. July 11—September 4. 


HUNGARY—CZECHOSLOVAKIA—POLAND and sail home from GERMANY. 


sightseeing and transfers. TOTAL PRICE—$1472.00. 
EUROPE AT LEISURE 


PRICE—$1199.00. 


For further information write: 
LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, 
7th 64. Maw. 


INC. 
1026 





UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE Art, Music, Culture, Italian Language, History and Literature, 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR Russian Language and Civilization, four weeks preliminary study 


INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation by sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner while 
travelling in Europe, full board in Russia, full board while attending the courses, tuition, 


AROUND THE WORLD Aboard the luxurious, air conditioned 28,000 ton ‘‘HIMALAYA"’ 
most exciting cities: 
HONOLULU—TOKYO—HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY—NAPLES. With four 
days in LONDON and return to New York by jet flight. All meals, transportation, sight- 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN Aboard the ‘‘ARKADIA"' of the Greek Line to ENGLAND— 
FRANCE—through SCANDINAVIA to RUSSIA—-RUMANIA—BULGARIA—YUGOSLAVIA— 
June 9— 


August 10. All hotels, transportation, all meals in Russia, two meals in Europe, all 


LONDON—Stay in a castle on the Rhine—relax in Lucerne and 
charming Kitzbuehel—sunbathe in lesolo on the Italian Lido—Rome & Paris. Trans-Atlantic 
aboard the ‘‘ARKADIA", all hotels, two meals per day in Europe, all meals on board 
ship, all transportation, sightseeing and transfers. July 21—September 13. ALL INCLUSIVE 





Washington, D.C. 
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Graphic Arts, Wood Technology and Prac- 
tice, Electricity and Electronics, Drafting 
and Design for Building Industries, and 
Technical Drafting. 

Students who do not care to teach must 
take from 14 to 18 credits in any three of 
the six areas which make graduates of this 
option attractive to industry. 

The mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
history, English, and other academic re- 
quirements have been strengthened, ac- 
cording to Pederson. 


Issues in Education Is 
Elem. Principals’ Theme 


WASHINGTON — Conference activities 
of the 1961 meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
scheduled Mar. 18-22 in Atlantic City, 
will center around the theme, “Contem- 
porary Issues in Elementary Education.” 

This is also the title of a recent publica- 
tion issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA—AASA, which describes 
the unique importance of the elementary 
school and sets forth certain fundamental 
realities of learning at the elementary level. 
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Multiple-Period, Core 
Confab Scheduled, Mar. 18 


MADISON-—The Third Annual Wiscon- 
n Multiple-Period and Core Conference 

ill be held at the Wisconsin Center, Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin in Madison, Satur- 
ay, Mar. 18. Mrs. Grace S. Wright, Core 
-pecialist, U.S. Office of Education, and 
Jelson L. Bossing, professor of education, 
Iniversity of Minnesota, are the principal 
onsultants for the conference. 

Following registration and the viewing 
ff displays from 8:00-9:00, panels will be 
featured discussing “Implementing the 
Multiple Period: Block-Time and Core 
Programs.” Group discussions will com- 
plete the morning schedule. 

After luncheon, group discussions will 
continue on the special problems of im- 
plementation: The Teacher’s Role, The 
Administrator and Supervisor, The Li- 
brarian, and The Teacher Preparation 
(preservice and inservice ). 

Between 2:45 .and 3:30, Mrs. Wright 
and Dr. Bossing will each present a sum- 
mary of the conference. 


College Faculties Approve 
Governor's ’61-’62 Budget 


OSHKOSH-—Three committees of the As- 
sociation of Wisconsin State College Facul- 
ties meeting in Oshkosh Feb. 4, declared 
their approval of Governor Gaylord Nel- 
son’s request to the Legislature for a 1961- 
62 budget providing for a faculty salary in- 
crease of 10% for each year of the bien- 
nium. 

William Cochrane, a member of the Eau 
Claire State College faculty and president 
of the association, said that the groups re- 
garded Nelson’s budget for higher educa- 
tion as “a minimum program.” 

The state colleges spent $17.9 million 
in the current biennium and _ requested 
$29.9 for the next two years. The governor 
recommended $23.05. The colleges sought 
faculty salary schedule boosts amounting to 
22%, and the governor recommended 20%, 
the same as for the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Members of the association’s legislative, 
executive, and salary committees met to 
discuss the budget proposal. 


Illinois Educators Urge 
State Board of Education 
CHICAGO-—Delegates to the Illinois 


Education Association annual convention 
in Chicago recently approved a resolu- 
tion urging the state to provide for a 
state board of education which would ap- 
point a state superintendent of schools, 
now an elected official on a party ticket. 
The resolution did not specify whether 
the school board should be appointed or 
elected. Only Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan do not have state school boards. 

Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
Council for Chief State School Officers, 
said that the IEA action was in accord 
with the policy of the CCSSO adopted in 
1947. Since then, Fuller said, the number 
of states in which this policy is in effect 
has grown from 8 to 22. 
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American Desk:. . . 
tested and approved on all counts! 


Recutine by American Desk Voted best all ’round in schools throughout the 
country! Built for years of hard use, American Desk Crusader Chairs have 14-gauge die-formed 
steel frames ...non-tip balance. Graduated heights 12” thru 17”. Send for complete Reguline 
catalog. Illustrated front-to-back: Crusader Series 300 Chair Desk, Series 335-TA Tablet Arm 
Chair, Series 303 Tablet Arm Chair, Series 33 Crusader Chair. 
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AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS abe 


Atlas Chair & Equip. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bartels Supply 
Formerly Hunt Supply 
Wautoma, Wisconsin 
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And Teachers love EUuRAILPASS when it 
comes to seeing Europe. One single ticket, 
one single fare $110, gives you one whole 
month of first-class rail travel in 13 West- 
ern European countries. « Many extras in- 
cluded « Go where you want, when you 
want — back-track! You can do it only with 
EURAILPASS at no extra cost » Two-Month 
EuRAILPASS just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT. 


P.O. Box 191. Madison Square Sta.. 
EURAILPASS, New York 10, N. Y 


Please send for Free illustrated brochure 








Address 
City Zone State 
EUROPE 
1 Month e $775.00 


BELGIUM—HOLLAND—-GERMANY— 
SWITZERLAND—LIECHTENSTEIN—AUSTRIA 
—ITALY—MONACO—FRANCE 
—ENGLAND 


Special Weekly Departures in 
June and July 


Price includes—round trip from New York 
by Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena Belgian 
World Airlines, standard hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, entrance fees, tips and 
professional escorts throughout. Available 
their families and 


to teachers, students, 


friends. 


This is the outstanding tour value of the 


decade. 


For further information write to: 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION) 


TWA Building 17th & L Sts., N. W.: 
Room 714 
Washington, D. C. 
























L. te aK 
Power and Light Co., Madison, view reactor at Chicago Museum of Science and Industry. 


Youth Conference on Atom 
Invites Leading Students 


BELOIT—The National Science Teach- 
ers Association, the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation, and 64 utility com- 
panies of the nation jointly sponsored the 
Youth Conference on the Atom at the 
Museum of Science and Industry in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 19-22. Approximately 500 dele- 
gates including students, teachers and 
company representatives from the 27 states 
spent the four days studying the possible 
peaceful uses of the atom. 

W. E. Remmele, physics instructor of 
the Beloit Memorial High School, and Ed- 
ward F. Gueth, director of science of 
Janesville High School, participated in the 
conference. In addition, Wisconsin was 
represented by two top science students 
from each of the two high schools. 


Purpose of Conference 

The purpose of the National Youth Con- 
ference on the Atom, according to the pro- 
gram, was to present to a group of the na- 
tion’s most able science students and 
teachers an authoritative and inspiring pic4 
ture of the promise of the peaceful atom in 
its various applications, and to help ad- 
vance interest in the study of science in 
the United States. 

Following the sessions addressed by out- 
standing leaders in the field of science and 
group discussions, the delegates visited the 
Dresden Nuclear Power Station, the first 
full-scale, privately-financed atomic power 
plant in action, built and operated by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, and the 
Argonne National Laboratory. 


Reaction to Program 

“Altho the emphasis of the entire con- 
ference was on encouragement of young 
people in this relative new field,” reports 
Remmele, “it is interesting to note that en- 
couragement in other aspects of a young 
person’s education were not neglected. The 
advantages of a well rounded education 
emphasized by several speakers. 


were 





Edward F. Gueth, Janesville; W. E. Remmele, Beloit, and E. F. Young, Wisconsin 


Foreign languages and a command of the 
English language were especially stressed. 
As one speaker said, ‘If you are bright we 
can teach you almost anything provided 
you are able to read and write the English 
language.’ ” 

“It is indeed encouraging for those of us 
in education,” concludes Remmele, “to find 
that private industry is sufficiently interest- 
ed in the training of future scientists to 
make a conference of this sort possible. We 
sincerely hope that this conference will 
continue as an annual affair and that a 
greater number of people will be given 
the opportunity to attend in the future.” 

The conference was planned and finan- 
ced thru the efforts of the Electric Com- 
panies Public Information Program. In 
this state the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company promoted interest in the project 
and gave financial support. 


Shutterbugs May Offer 
Pictures for Contest 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—High school stu- 


dents can enter their favorite pictures in 
the 1961 Kodak High School Photo Awards 
up to midnight of Mar. 31. 

Topping the list of prizes totaling 
$11,750 are those of $400 and $300 in the 
black-and-white division, and $350 in the 
Color Section. 

The Awards are open to students in 
grades 9 thru 12 who are in daily attend- 
ance at any high school in the United 
States. 

Color entries are eligible again this year, 
and both prints and transparencies will be 
accepted. Black-and-white and color prints 
can be contact or wallet size, or enlarge- 
ments up to 8 X 10 inches. Transparencies 
may be any size. There is no restriction as 
to the type of camera or film, and entrants 
can develop and print their own pictures 
or have them done commercially. 

Students are urged to mail their entries 
soon. Address entries and inquiries to 
Kodak High School Photo Awards, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Teach good health practices with Walt Disney's delightful film 










IN TECHNICOLOR 
ANIMATED * 16MM * SOUND 


A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. Everyone enjoys the 
wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 
performance today! Film available FREE on short- 
term loan. 


(PAUUIS) 


POSTERS HEALTH PLEDGE 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 







“| Promise Common Sense” is a 
review of lessons learned in film 
—to be signed and kept by each 
youngster. 


How To Help Cure a Cold- 


Ge te bud get well font 





Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-21-C14 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me free (except for 


return postage) the film “How 
to Catch A Cold”. 

















Six full-color posters (14” x 20”) 




















Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name : 
showing scenes from the film. (please print) 
Ideal for classroom bulletin 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) iis pou 
boards. 

3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street 
Entire cold prevention program 

available FREE from In addition, please send: : 
City Zone 





Copies of Health Pledge 

(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 

sets of posters (large State 

schools may require more 

than one set). 
'TTtrritrrittrrtrtttttitttttststskshskhsehsehseseeeetetsPePfeEP TP TET TT 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
makers of Kleenex tissues. 





©1961, Walt Disney Productions 


KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Note: Name of school must be given) 
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Gov. Nelson States Case 
For Higher Total Budget 


MADISON—Governor Gaylord Nelson, 
in his second inaugural address to the Wis- 
consin Legislature Jan. 2, appealed to the 
legislators and the public to face the prob- 
lems presented to the state government be- 
cause of the popula- 
tion growth and the 
demand for more 
services. 

“The principal 
burden of meeting 
the problems posed 
by our expanding 
population has fallen 
upon state govern- 
ment,” he stated. 
“For several dec- 
ades, under the pres- 
sures of depression, 
war and urban growth, the demands upon 
federal and local governments came first,” 
he said. “State governments were forgotten, 
dormant, passive. But now, with the new 
demands for education and welfare services 
that result from an extraordinary growth 
in the numbers of children and elderly per- 
sons—the two classes that most use these 
services—state government has had to as- 
sume new responsibilities and new import- 
ance. 





GOVERNOR NELSON 


Problem of Finance 
“Most of these functions which states 
have had to assume are expensive. The 
problems become problems of finance. 


They touch us in the sensitive area of our 
pocketbooks. They demand sacrifice. That 
is why these problems are so politically 
explosive.” 

The Governor discussed the hazardous 
position of the office holder who advocates 
and votes for increases in taxes even tho 
the increase may be in keeping with the 
needs and the demands for services from 
the government. 

“There was a time when a belief in 
liberalism was expressed thru a determina- 
tion to regulate the abuses of industry, to 
halt the exploitation of working men and 
our natural resources. More recently, liber- 
als have had to fight for the rights of 
minorities and safeguard the civil liberties 
which are guaranteed in our Constitution. 

“These goals are still urgently important, 
still deserving of our deep commitment, 
but we have made progress in these areas 
and we will make more. 

“The major challenge to liberalism on 
the state level today is to meet the prob- 
lems of population growth—a determina- 
tion to pay the price of providing the 
Services our people need and which only 
government can perform. 

“This takes courage. Contrary to popular 
belief, politicians do not enjoy spending 
money for the sake of spending. Spending 
demands painful justification; the easy way 
to pander to popular acclaim is to slash 
budgets with a meat-axe. 

“And those who attempt to handle this 
problem in a responsible way are subject 
to partisan charges of being wild spenders, 
reckless spenders, runaway spenders. 








Pigeon Lake Camp 


Complete Cost, $110 
Art Workshop 


Complete Cost, $80 


Forensic Workshop 


Complete Cost, $80 


Conservation Workshop 
June 18—July 22, 6 Credits 


Conservation Workshop 


Complete Cost, $121.25 





ENJOY THE SPLENDOR OF NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
AND LEARN AT THE SAME TIME! 


Earn Graduate or Undergraduate Credit 


Attend a Summer Program Sponsored by the Wisconsin State Colleges at 
Pigeon Lake Camp and Trees for Tomorrow Camp 


(In the Chequamegon National Forest near Drummond) 


Outdoor Education and School Camping Workshop 
July 26—August 12, 3 Credits 


August 13-26, 2 Credits (Design and Painting) 


August 12-26, 2 Credits (Debate and Drama Interpretation) 


Trees for Tomorrow Camp (Eagle River) 


Undergraduate Cost, $225; Graduate Cost, $240 


July 30—August 16, 3 Credits 


For additional information and brochures write: 


HARRY F. BANGSBERG 
Board of Regents of State Colleges 


E-27, Capitol Bldg., Madison 2, Wisconsin 
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Paying Teachers 

“But I do not consider it reckless to pa 
our teachers a decent wage, to share th. 
burden of primary education with hard 
pressed local governments, to make a de 
termined effort to cure and care for th 
mentally ill, to try to accommodate th 
flood of eager new students who knock a 
the doors of our colleges and universitie: 

“I hope that I shall always have th 
courage to recommend the necessar 
spending where such needs exist.” 

After considering the several issues con 
fronting the state government the Gove: 
nor concluded, “We must confront thes: 
new and compelling problems with th 
surging spirit of militant progressivism. I 
we do this, as we must, Wisconsin wii 
once again take its proud place as the stat: 
whose leadership in legislation provide 
hope and inspiration for all those every 
where who are dedicated to advancing th: 
human enterprise.” 


Make Plans to See the UN 
Headquarters in New York 


WASHINGTON—Why not make your 
plans to spend a day or more in New York 
City at the conclusion of the NEA Na- 
tional Convention and visit the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations? The Commit- 
tee on International Relations and _ the 
Division of Travel Service are planning a 
special “Day at the UN” on Saturday, 
July 1. 

Plans include: 1) Special transportation 
from Atlantic City to New York City on 
Saturday morning, July 1; 2) Hotel ac- 
commodations for those who wish to re- 
main in New York City overnight; 3) Con- 
ducted tours thru UN headquarters and 
film showings on the United Nations both 
Saturday morning and afternoon; 4) A 
special lunch in the UN cafeteria with a 
wonderful view of the East River and the 
ship docks in Brooklyn; and 5) A pro- 
gram that will include a talk by one of 
the UN’s top officials and a top official of 
the United States Mission to the United 
Nations, 


Price Tag on Tour 

The NEA Division of Travel Service 
points out several other features of special 
interest to all visiting New York City in 
addition to the United Nations. 

Transportation to New York, hotel ac- 
commodations there, and space facilities at 
the UN are limited. Costs for this project 
will vary from about $14 to $28 depend- 
ing upon the services requested. Orders 
will be filled on a “first come, first served” 
basis. 

Further information may be secured by 
writing to Harold Colvin, Division of 
Travel Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Scott Named at Neenah 


NEENAH-—At a special meeting on Feb. 
7, the Neenah Board of Education pro- 
moted Acting Superintendent of Schools 
Donald D. Scott to superintendent, He 
succeeds the late Harold B. Mennes. 
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National Groups Join Forces to Search for Talented 


WASHINGTON—Two national groups 
concerned with educational guidance have 
ined forces to outline a program de- 
igned to fine-comb the public schools for 
cademically talented students and assure 
them the opportunity to develop their po- 
tentials. The groups are the National Ed- 
ication Association’s Project on the Aca- 
lemically Talented Student and_ the 
\merican Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

The program, based on a recent confer- 
ence of guidance counselors and educators, 
is detailed in .a 144-page report titled 
Guidance for the Academically Talented 
Student. 


Elements of Good Guidance 

The report highlights these elements of 
a good guidance program: 

Early identification supported by long- 
range records which disclose patterns of 
development. It reminds counselors that 
talent is not limited to any social, religious, 
or economic group and that it can be 
found among the unkempt, delinquent, 
and in any ethnic group. 

Motivation thru the society, the home, 
and the school. Here, the counselor must 
be alert to problems of special groups, 
such as the culturally or economically de- 
prived where home background tends to 
stifle ambition. Of special significance are 
the academically talented girls, 80% of 


whom fail to go on to college after being 
graduated from high school. 

“Under the mores and _ attitudes of 
American society today, school girls will 
not be oriented toward work outside the 
home unless the public schools pay spe- 
cial attention to their motivation prob- 
lems,” the report says. 

Attention to the “creative” as distin- 
guished from the high achiever. This calls 
for a flexible program which recognizes 
the advantages of high academic stand- 
ards in all areas and also permits the de- 
velopment of special talents or skills. 

“The problem of conformity is a great 
one for the talented student,” the report 
relates. “One point of view suggests that 
the talented student should not always be 
required to conform, but that he should be 
given help in knowing how to conform 
and how to be socially acceptable when 
the situation demands it.” 

Proper guidance, the report makes clear, 
involves more than the guidance counselor. 
It is related to the entire school program, 
teachers, parents, home environment, the 
community, personal needs of the students. 

A lengthy appendix describes numerous 
projects for the gifted and tells where to 
get further information on them. 

The report was edited by Elizabeth M. 
Drews, associate professor at Michigan 
State University in East Lansing. Both the 
conference and the report were made pos- 


sible by funds granted by the Camegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Note: Copies of Guidance for the Aca- 
demically Talented Student may be or- 
dered from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Single copy, $1. 


Scholarships to Be Given 
To Social Studies Teachers 


MADISON-The 1961 University of 
Wisconsin Summer Sessions will feature 
a comprehensive program on Japan for 
teachers and potential teachers of social 
studies and history in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during the eight-week 
session, June 20-Aug. 11, Director L. H. 
Adolfson announced recently. 

Presented in cooperation with The Asia 
Society, Inc., The Japan Society, Inc., 
and The Asia Foundation, the program 
offers courses on the civilization of Japan, 
Japanese imaginative literature, history of 
Japan since 1868, fine arts of Japan, and 
a seminar in the teaching of history and 
social studies method. 

Twelve scholarships of $150 each will 
be awarded to qualified elementary and 
secondary school teachers of social studies. 
Scholarship inquiries may be addressed to 
Eugene P. Boardman, Chairman, Inter- 
divisional Committee for Asian Studies, 
186 Bascom Hall, Madison. 








THE NEW 
BUILDING 
BETTER 





Basic Language Skills are taught 
SOLIDLY, SPECIFICALLY, CONTINUOUSLY 











Fundamental skills of grammar and usage 
are presented understandably and are 
maintained thoroughly in this coordinated 
program. Each language skill, once taught, 
is reinforced with periodic testing and ad- 
ditional review. Even the attractive illus- 
trations, drawn in contemporary style, are 


an integral part of instruction—motivating 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


in 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH PROGRAM 


for Grades 2 through 8 


nonsense. 


and explaining as well as enhancing the 
texts. In addition to the strong program of 
grammar, emphasis is placed upon apply- 
ing English skills properly in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. The aim 
of the New Building Better English is for 


effective expression, taught with sense, not 











Evanston, Illinois > Elmsford, New York 
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KON) 
UNIVERSITY 


COLORADO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 

Outstanding Lecture Series. 

Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
ee Oe 
FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 
ASR RE a 
FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 - July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 





Dean of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
15 McKenna Bldg. 
Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 





(my NAME) 





(st. & NUMBER) 





(city & STATE) 


MAIL TODAY! 


ame een 


Wis. Mathematics Council 
Plans Oshkosh Session 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics is sponsoring a 
mathematics conference for elementary 
and junior high school teachers on Satur- 
day, Mar. 11, at the Reeve Memorial Un- 
ion, Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh. 

Several leaders in the teaching of math- 
ematics will participate in the program. 
To keynote the session James Stochl of the 
College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, will discuss some fundamental math- 
ematical principles and their significance 
for arithmetic instruction. A demonstration 
lesson with a group of fourth grade pupils 
will be conducted by Marilyn Zweng, tele- 
vision teacher on “Patterns in Arithmetic,” 
which will be followed by a discussion led 
by Arnold Chandler, state supervisor of 
mathematics. 

All Teachers Welcome 

Donovan Lichtenberg, television teacher 


? 


on “Patterns in Mathematics,” will present 


the topic, “Sets, Variables, and Open Sen- 
‘tences,’ an introduction to a moden 
course in mathematics for seventh an 
eighth grade students. 

All interested persons are welcome. Yor 
need not be a member of the Council t 
attend the meeting. Registration will b 
from 9:00 to 10:00 A.M. The registratio: 
fee is $.50 for members and $1.00 fo 
non-members. 

A luncheon will be served at noon i: 
the Union at the price of $1.50. Reser 
vations for the luncheon must be made it 
advance. Make checks payable to Wiscon 
sin Council of Teachers of Mathematic 
and send to Leslie J. Chaloupka, 579 Elli 
St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


It Can Be Done 


The Prairie du Sac Education Associa- 
tion decided in September to set a goal 
of 100% NEA membership this year. By 
the middle of October they had achieved 
their goal and had raised their NEA mem- 
bership from three to 40. 





-»» FOR ME AND 








MY GANG / 
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Wisconsin Education Association, 404 Insurance Bldg.,Madison3,Ws. 
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“he best-loved educational film in all the world! 











by Walt Disney Productions 


Internationally acclaimed! “The Story of Menstruation” 
is the only fully animated film on the subject of menstrual 
© 1946, Walt Disney 


hygiene. Appealing, absorbing—scientifically accurate! Productions 





Plan a completely balanced program with the film and 
auxiliary teaching aids listed in coupon below. All material 
FREE from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-21-14 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
and color film, ‘‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day Wanted (allow 4 weeks) 





2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 





3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 





dad 








Number of days 
Also send: 


Copies of booklet, “You're a Young Lady Now” Name 
(for girls 9 through 11) (Please print) 


Physiology Chart Teaching Guide Schone 
Parent-Teacher Discussion Guide 


Kotex Product Demonstration Kit Street 
(for teachers of 4th, 5th and 6th grade girls) 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. Zone__ State 
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pimess way- 


Whether your desire is an escorted 
or independent (on your own) vaca- 
tion .. . Happiness has planned one 
that is just right for you! 


Your FIRST STEP in selecting your 
} vacation in 1961 is a choice of 
VACATION AREAS: 


Eastern Canada 

Colonial New England 

Great Eastern Cities 

Washington, Williamsburg, 
Colonial Virginia 

Florida Circle 

Best of the Caribbean 

Colorado 

California and the 
Golden West 

Pacific Northwest 

Canadian Rockies 

Alaska 

Hawaii C] South Pacific 

Mexico O Orient 

Central America 

South America 

Europe 


2 SECOND STEP... 
[1] Escorted Tour 
C Independent (On your own) 


3 THIRD STEP check above 
and mail ad for colorful des- 
criptive brochures. 

SPECIAL NOTE: write today to find 
out HOW YOU CAN TAKE YOUR 


VACATION THIS YEAR FOR LITTLE 
OR NO COST! 


OOOO0000 OOOO ooOoOoO 


See your Travel Agent about these and 
many other HAPPINESS VACATIONS 






6 E. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-5966 


KH appiness 


havel scwice 








ee aes 


= 


é City, Zone, State___ 
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‘Goals for Americans’ Is a Target for All Americans 


ENGLEWOD CLIFFS, N.J.—“High and 
difficult” goals for Americans in the 1960's 
have been set in the long-awaited report of 
the President’s Commission on National 
Goals. To meet the challenges of the fu- 
ture, the Commission summons every 
American to utilize “extraordinary personal 
responsibility, sustained effort, and sacri- 
fice.” 

Initiated at the request of President 
Eisenhower, the report was prepared by 
eleven leaders in education, business, and 
labor. The report is a self-contained state- 
ment of the basic elements that should be 
included in the national agenda over the 
next decade. It re-states the ultimate goals 
of the nation and stresses practical meas- 
ures and priorities of effort to reach these 
objectives. 


Authorities Contribute 

As a guide in framing its report, the 
Commission asked leading authorities to 
contribute critical studies of significant 
problems in economics, government, edu- 
cation, foreign policy, science and other 
key areas. In turn, these experts were as- 
sisted by about 100 other specialists. Henry 
M. Wriston, president of the American As- 
sembly, Columbia University, and former 
president of Lawrence College, was in 
overall charge of the project. 

Besides Dr. Wriston, the distinguished 
Americans who compose the President’s 
Commission on National Goals include its 
vice chairman, Frank Pace, Jr., chairman of 
General Dynamics Corporation and former 
Secretary of the Army; Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor; 
Dr. James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard University and Ambassador to 
West Germany from 1955-57; Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., former Governor of Virginia 
and retired president of the University of 
Virginia; Crawford H. Greenewalt, presi- 
dent of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany; Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe from 1953- 
56 and now president of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross; Learned Hand, a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second District from 1924 until his retire- 
ment in 1951; Dr. Clark Kerr, president 
of the University of California at Berkeley; 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., former president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and once chairman of the President’s Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee, and George 
Meany, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations since its formation in 1955. 


Chapters of Report 

To name only a few of the individual 
chapters supporting the report in Goals 
for Americans is a reconsideration of the 
individual’s significance in America today 
by Dr. Wriston. Clinton Rossiter, professor 
of American Institutions at Cornell Univer- 
sity, outlines the nature of American de- 
mocracy and the problems facing it in 
“The Democratic Process.” An essay on 
“National Goals in Education” has been 
supplied by John W. Gardner, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

In “A Great Age for Science,” Warren 


Weaver, vice president of the Alfred ! 
Sloan Foundation and the Sloan-Ketterin : 
Institute, describes the strategy of scientif. : 
development and the goals which must b : 
pursued to make the future a period «{ 
rapid advance. There follow chapters c. 
“The Quality of American Culture” by 
August Hecksher, director of the 20th Cer - 
tury Fund, and “The Challenge: An Effe: - 
tive and Democratic Organization for the 
1960’s” by Dr. Kerr. 


Significant Sections 

Other significant chapters on America: 
economy, culture, and way of life are 
“Technological Change” by Thomas 
Watson, Jr., president of International 
Business Machines; “Farm Policy in the 
Sixties,” by Loren Soth, editorial page 
editor of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; “Meeting Human Needs,” by Dr. 
James P. Dixon, Jr., president of Antioch 
College; “The United States in the World,” 
by William L. Langer, professor of history 
at Harvard University; “Foreign Economic 
Policy and Objectives,” by John J. McCloy, 
chairman of the board of Chase Manhattan 
Bank; and two essays on government, “The 
Federal System,” by Morton Grodzins, pro- 
fessor of political science of the University 
of Chicago, and “The Public Service,” by 
Wallace S. Sayre, professor of public ad- 
ministration, Columbia University. 

The concluding chapter of Goals for 
Americans is entitled “A Look Further 
Ahead” by William P. Bundy, staff director 
of the President’s Commission. It focuses 
on issues that will challenge America for 
decades to come: the population problem 
and the continuing gap between the pros- 
perity of the industrial parts of the world 
and the poverty of the underdeveloped 
nations. 

Both the Commission’s Report and the 
16 supporting essays titled, “Goals for 
Americans,” have been published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 





EXTRA SPECIAL 


The Wisconsin Secondary School Princi- 
pals Association in cooperation with the 
UW School of Education and other pro- 
fessional organizations is sponsoring a 
banquet for the retiring members of the 
State Department of Public Instruction on 
Wednesday, Mar. 15. It will be held in 
Tripp Commons in the Memorial Union, 
University of Wisconsin, at 6:15 P.M. 

To be honored on the occasion are 
George E. Watson, state superintendent of 
public instruction; Russell F. Lewis, first 
assistant; Victor E. Kimball, Arthur R. 
Page, and Walter B. Senty, assistant super- 
intendents, and their wives. 

Fred Harrington, UW vice president, 
and Lindley J. Stiles, dean of UW School 
of Education, will represent the University. 

Reservations should be made with John 
Goldgruber, Wisconsin High School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. The price 
is $3.00 per plate. 
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NEA Studies JFK’s Task 
Force Report on Education 


WASHINGTON—A task force report 
presented to President Kennedy proposed 
a ‘irst year expenditure of more than $2.3 
bi lion for federal support of schools and 

pa This ene the $900 million a year 

” . proposed in a bill 
which passed the 
Senate last year but 
failed of enactment 
in 1960. 

“The officers of 
the National Educa- 
tion Association will 
examine, at the first 
opportunity and with 
care, the full text of 
the Task Force re- 
port on education,” 

a eee said William G. 
Carr, NEA executive secretary, when the 
report was released. “There may be a 
further statement when that process is 
completed. However, the preliminary press 
summaries give grounds for satisfaction 
that an independent group of Presidential 
advisers has recognized the crucial value 
of education to the nation, the need to 
strengthen the schools at once, and the 
necessity for strong federal action. Thus 
the Task Force has in general arrived at 
the conclusions on which the National 
Education Association has for many years 
based its legislative recommendations. 

“The problem remains, today as for 
some years past, to secure timely Congres- 
sional action. This action in turn will de- 
pend on the degree to which citizens ex- 
press to Congress their convictions about 
the various proposals in the Task Force 
report to improve the school opportunities 
for American children and youth.” 





‘Meet the Professor’ Is 
ABC-TV 13-Week Program 


NEW YORK—The ABC-TV network 
began a series of programs entitled, 
“Meet the Professor,” on Sunday, Feb. 5. 
Henry Steele Commager, Amherst College 
professor of history and American studies, 
was the first to be interviewed. 

It was the first of a series of 13 inter- 
views of outstanding college and univer- 
sity professors to be presented in 
cooperation with the National Education 
Association and the Association for Higher 
Education. Dean Russell M. Cooper, Uni- 
versity of South Florida and chairman of 
the AHE Committee on Teaching in Col- 
leges and Universities, stated that these 
TV programs are “designed to provide the 
public with a deeper understanding of 
the profession of college teaching, by pre- 
senting the professor in a natural relation- 
ship to his students and to his scholarly 
pursuits.” 


Former Wisconsin Teacher 
Harold Taylor, former president of 
Sarah Lawrence College and former mem- 
ber of the faculty of the philosophy de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, 
will serve as host for the series. 
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While we read history 


we make history. 
—George William Curtis 


Create for your students a sense of par- 
ticipation in, as well as an understanding 
of American history with a new text— 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
THEIR HISTORY 


by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


Events and episodes are shown not only 
as important in themselves, but as part of 
the larger framework of historical devel- 
opment. Major areas of interpretation 
where historians have disagreed are indi- 
cated to give pupils a balanced picture as 
well as a sense that the historical process « 
is never truly ended. 





Reflecting the vitality of each historical period are numerous contemporary 
quotations, illustrations, and character sketches of lesser known Americans 
who contributed significantly to American life. 


New maps, especially drawn for this text, provide perspective as well as 
specific information. 


For further information, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 






















Could | ever be 
president ? 


We The People, a new B/P 
civics text, answers the question. 
This comprehensive volume 
translates the complex workings 

of local, state and national 
government into simple terms. 
Profusely illustrated, with befitting 
dignity, to inspire growing, 
young citizens. For grades 7-9. 





————— —— 
—— Send for illustrated brochure 
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In Memoriam 


William Milne, 86, chairman of the Cen- 
tral School District Board of Phillips since 
1943 and a leader in the field of Wiscon- 
sin education for the past 55 years, died 
at his home in Phillips Jan. 7. A graduate 
of the Milwaukee Normal School in 1899 
he received a Ph.D. from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1905. He began his teach- 
ing career in rural schools of Juneau and 
Monroe counties and later taught in the 
grades at Elroy and Tunnel City, high 
school. at Tomah, and became principal at 
Plainfield. In 1908 he became principal of 
the high school at Merrill and after two 
years was named superintendent of schools, 
a post he held for seven years. Following 
his services at Merrill he moved in 1917 
to the post of principal of the Price County 
Normal School at Phillips, where he re- 
mained for seven years. He then moved to 
Medford as principal of Taylor County 
Normal School and in 1933 returned to 
Phillips as principal. In 1943, he was elect- 
ed chairman of the board of education in 
Phillips, in which post he continued until 
his death. For two years he was president 
of the Wisconsin School Boards Associa- 
tion. In 1954 he received the “Outstanding 
Administrator Award” of the WSBA and 
in 1956 received the “Outstanding School 
Board Member Award” made by the Wis- 
consin Education Association. In addition 
to his remarkable interest in and contribu- 
tions to education, he served his commu- 
nity in many civil functions. 

2 = = 


Luella Sutherland, 79, a retired teacher 


who had taught in the Madison Public 
Schools for more than 30 years, died in a 
Madison nursing home, Jan. 20. She was 
a graduate of the Dekalb (Ill.) Training 
School for Teachers and attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She taught at Kirkland, 
Ill., and Beloit before joining the Madison 
staff in 1915. She taught elementary grades 
at the Lincoln and Randall schools in 
Madison until her retirement in 1946. 
= * o 
Janet Wells, a seventh grade school 
teacher at Kimberly School for 31 years, 
died suddenly at school, Dec. 7. She was 
a graduate of Oshkosh State Teachers 
College. 
° e a 
Leta L. Riley, 68, a teacher in the rural 
schools in the Waunakee area for a num- 
ber of years, died at Sun Prairie, Jan. 6. 
2 = = 
James Garfield Fuller, 80, professor 
emeritus of animal husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, died in Madison Dec. 
11 of a heart attack. He taught his first 
class at the University in 1904, the year he 
received his bachelor of science degree 
from the University, and in 1919 he be- 
came a full professor. He retired in 1951. 
= = = 
Earl C. Knutson, 53, superintendent of 
the Westby Public Schools and president- 
elect of the Wisconsin Inter-scholastic 
Athletic Association, died Nov. 28 of a 
heart attack at his home in Westby. He 


was a graduate of Wisconsin State College 


at Oshkosh and began his teaching career 
as a high school science teacher at Westby 
in 1928 and was appointed superintendent 


in 1932. Knutson was past president of the 
Westby Kiwanis Club and a past governcr 
of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Kiwan's 
District. 

_* = * 

Earle Foster, 65, a Port Washington 
High School teacher for the past 29 year, 
died of a heart attack Nov. 18, at Woox , 
Wis. He attended college at River Fal), 
State College and the University of Wi:- 
consin. He taught and coached at Water - 
town, S.D., and at Monticello, Shawan: , 
and Waupun, before joining the staff a: 
Port Washington. A veteran of World We: 
I, he was active in veteran’s organizations 
and had retired last June. 





AAHPER CONVENTION ... 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Stimulating addresses by some of the 
nation’s outstanding leaders, panel dis- 
cussions on problems facing health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation leaders, and 
demonstrations of new teaching techniques 
will be features of the session. In addition, 
commercial exhibits displaying the latest in 
equipment and supplies and educational 
exhibits will be an important part of the 
program. 

According to officials the emphasis of 
the convention will be on improving the 
present programs to make them more func- 
tional and beneficial to the youth in the 
schools. 

For further information about the con- 
vention write to George A. Wolf, Conven- 
tion Manager, 1111 North 10th St., Mil- 
waukee 1. 














NEW! 











FOR YOUR 
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Magnets are many different shapes. 


4A 


The pull of a magnet goes through many materials. 66 








and 48-page teacher’s guide. 


Elementary Science Charts 


Nystrom offers the first series of charts designed specifically 
for teaching elementary science. 160 colorful charts cover 
elementary biology and the physical sciences. Authored by 
nationally prominent Milton O. Pella, Professor of Science 
Education, University of Wisconsin. Size 181/, x 24 inches. 
$90.00 price includes charts, new easel—portfolio mounting 


To see samples, write or call: 
HOWARD M. LYON, Beaver Dam—R. W. MAUTH, Columbus 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 





3333 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 











with READING FOR MEANING 
Johnny Can Write 


wih ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


wih BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


For an integrated language arts program that 
pleases teachers, students, and parents, there is 


none better than the basal texts of 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Midwestern Division—Geneva, Illinois 


Representatives: Robert Younger, Ted Overgard, 


Johnny Can Read 


Johnny Can Spell 


and Grant Hoffman 
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Did You Get Your Stickers? 


Nearly 60,000 gummed stickers have 
en sent to school systems thruout the 
stite since they were introduced in De- 
mber by the Public Relations Committee. 
s»vised for use on envelopes, the stamps 
rry the message, “Education Builds Our 


WEA Consultants Zellmer and Munger 
original art work for stickers. 

Future. Better Schools Build Better 
Citizens.” 

While the supply lasts, orders will be 
filled upon request and without cost. Re- 
quests should be sent to the WEA Public 
Relations Committee, 404 Insurance Build- 
ing, Madison 3. 


To assure equitable distribution, a maxi- 
mum order of 1,000 stamps per local asso- 
ciation has been suggested. Additional 
orders from associations whose supply has 
been exhausted will be honored after new 
requests are filled. 

The PR Committee has suggested that 
contacts be made with local business firms 
to obtain their use of the stamps on their 
correspondence, or that teachers and 
school offices use them on their mail. 

Colored green, brown, and gold, the 
stamps are also suitable for use on win- 
dows, placemats, and other places where 
their message can reach the public. 


Batchelder Urges Teachers 
To Demand ‘Time to Teach’ 


MILWAUKEE—On Monday, 
Richard D. Batchelder, immediate past 
president of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will address educa- 
tors at a joint meeting of the Milwaukee 
Suburban Council of Teachers Associa- 
tions and the Wisconsin Department of 
Classroom Teachers in Milwaukee, accord- 
ing to Edward C. Gollnick, president of 
the MSCTA. 

Batchelder’s address, entitled “Time to 
Teach,” will deal with the utilization of 
teacher time. 

As president of the Department he had 
the opportunity to visit many classrooms 
thruout the nation, and to observe many 
examples of misuse of teachers’ time. His 
remarks will be directed to teachers and 
administrators in an effort to get educa- 
tors to evaluate their own situations in 
light of some of the examples presented. 


Feb. 20, 


Teaching Pupils to Judge 
Radio and TV Shows Is Aim 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Council on 
Better Radio and Television is an organi- 
zation composed of representatives of 
interested statewide public and voluntary 
organizations seeking to improve the qual- 
ity of radio and television programs. The 
Council serves as a clearing house for in- 
formation and planning in the field. 

Some of the significant publications dis- 
tributed by the organization are pamphlets 
entitled “Enjoying Radio and Television,” 
“Can Radio Listening Be Taught?” and 
“Let’s Learn to Look and Listen.” A tenta- 
tive outline especially helpful to teachers 
of English and Speech is entitled “Teach- 
ing Evaluation of Drama and Informational 
Programs, As Aired on Radio and Tele- 
vision.” 

If you are 
formation write 
chairman of the 
Better Radio and 
Road, Madison. 


interested in additional in- 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Risser, 
Wisconsin Council on 
Television, 5010 Risser 


Start Beating the Drums 
For Teaching Career Month 


April 1961 will mark the fourth annual 
observance of Teaching Career month. 
Purposes of the program are to dramatize 
the contributions of the teacher to Ameri- 
can life and to spotlight the need for 
teachers. 

Published by the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Start Beating the 
Drums Now is a leaflet containing many 
ideas for planning local observances. 








>A REMINDER! 


NOW Is THE TIME TO ORDER 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


for your spring testing program. And do 
not overlook our expanded scoring service. 
It’s fast, accurate, and economical. Write 
for more information. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company and World Book Company have com- 
bined under the new firm name of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. To 
assure best service, we ask that, until further notice, you address orders 


and correspondence concerning World Book Company titles to the World 
Book Company office or depository with which you have been dealing 


regularly. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


NEW YORE 


TARRYTOWN 
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RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP 
THE EASY SUNSHINE WAY! 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Send today for your FREE SAMPLE of the 1961 
Nationally Famous Everyday Assortment. Sells for 
$1.00. Up to 50¢ plus a bonus on every box your 
group sells. 


FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO 
We will also send a FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO. 
New and distinctive personalized stationery that 
everyone wants, you make up to $1.00 on every sale. 


START EARNING MONEY NOW 
No boxes on approval will be sent. Write today 
for your FREE SAMPLE. WITHIN A FEW WEEKS 
YOU WILL HAVE EARNED ALL THE MONEY YOUR 
GROUP NEEDS. 


MR. W. S. ROBBINS 
J SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
13 WARWICK STREET 
f SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 


Western Office, EL MONTE, CALIF. 


(West of the Rockies—Mail to California Office) 
I RUSH my Free Portfolio on PERSONALIZED STATION- 
ERY, plus Free Card Samples. 


i ADDRESS 


. STATE 
(] Check here for Organization Fund Raising Plan. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
SUMMER SESSION—1961 


Two Five-Week Sessions 


June 12—July 15; July 17—August 19 
More than 500 courses on campus in 
historic Tucson. Many special graduate 
programs for teachers, including regu- 
lar or short term courses in Radio—TV, 
Migrant Children, Aero-Space Educa- 
tion, the Civil War, Public School Pub- 
lications, Astronomy and comparable 
programs. 


STUDY ABROAD: 
Humanities Study-Tour of Evrope— 
Credit-granting—June 24—August 17 


Mexican Study-Tour—Credit-granting— 
June 12—July 15 


Guadalajara, Mexico, Residence Summer 
Session—July 3—August 11 


An extensive recreational program, in- 
cluding trips to Grand Canyon, Old 
the Pacific and other 
places of interest. 


Mexico, Coast, 


For additional information write: 
Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 





YOURS ... for the asking 


The Journal’s advertisers offer many in- 
teresting ideas for the teacher who watches 
for them. Some of the advertisers offer 
material for which you must write directly 
to the company. Other material you may 
secure by using the convenient coupon 
below. Your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers, who will send you the material. 
1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters, and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 

4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Can- 
dies, Inc.) 

22. Good Books for Children is a catalog 
of supplementary books for use in the 
elementary grades. The books are classi- 
fied as to subject and show the reading 
and interest levels of each book. (Benefic 
Press) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

65. Folders on Summer Sessions at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico and Valencia, Spain and the 
itineraries of Tours of Europe for 1961. 
University of San Francisco Extension. 
(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

77. Bulletin, illustrated, describes Master’s 
degree programs, including liberal arts and 
sciences, for elementary teachers and ad- 
ministrators on the job and others who 
would like to enter the profession or return 
to it. (National College of Education) 

94. Folder outlines courses offered in Sum- 
mer School at Guadalajara, Mexico. Ac- 
credited program of the University Ari- 
zona. (Juan B. Rael) 

108. Brochure describing plan for tickets 
for unlimited rail travel thruout 13 west- 
ern European countries. Well illustrated, 
including a map of Europe. (Eurailpass) 
109. Career Reports is an unusual series 
of motion pictures created to fill a serious 
visual gap in the average high school 


vocational guidance program. It is specifi- 
cally designed to help those seniors who 
are not able to go to college. Vocations 
described by the films (Auto Mechanics 
Armed Services, Construction, Electronics, 
etc.) are those which ordinarily do not 
require a college diploma as a prerequi- 
site. Each motion picture objectively de- 
scribes a specific occupation, explaining 
advantages and disadvantages in an up-to- 
date, interesting and lively format. Send 
for complete lists of titles, supplementary 
information, and order blank. (Dept. of 
the Army) 

110. France, a 16-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illustra- 
tions by well-known French artists, as well 
as beautiful photographs, contains much 
helpful information on what to see and 
look for in various regions of France. In- 
cluded will be information on Eurailpass, 
the one ticket that is good for one, two or 
three months of unlimited railroad travel 
in 13 European countries. (French Na- 
tional Railroads) 

112. (a) Plan a complete Cold Preven- 
tion Program with the delightful sound 
and color film “How to Catch a Cold” by 
Walt Disney Productions, (available free 
on short term loan). Plus supplementary 
teaching aids: 

(b) Set of 6 full-color posters featuring 
highlights of the film. 

(c) “I Promise Common Sense” (indi- 
vidual student health pledge for grades 
2, 3 and 4.) Indicate quantity. 

113. Leaflet, illustrated, with simple direc- 
tions for making a dozen clever items like 
letter rack, pencil cup, stationery holder 

. all from scrap materials. Included will 

be 24-page catalog of textbooks and sup- 
plies for cursive and manuscript hand- 
writing. (Palmer Method) 
114, 1961 Vacation. Guide A catalog of 
more than 60 vacation selections to all 
parts of the world, with departure dates, 
prices, and arrangements to fit any 
schedule. (Happiness Tours) 











State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


4 22 
113 


$4 65 


School Name 
School Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 
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L. to r.: Mary Lou Germann, President, Rice Lake Education Assn.; Louis M. King, Administrator 
at Rice Lake; President Kline, and A. W. Zellmer, WEA Locals Consultant, at Rice Lake banquet. 
While in Wisconsin President Kline addressed representatives from some 100 local education 
associations, several service clubs, and attended Wisconsin TEPS Conference at Oshkosh. 


President Kline Talks Education to State Citizens 


MADISON-—Review of NEA President 
Clarice Kline’s itinerary in Wisconsin Jan. 
24-28 provides a Badger’s-eye view of 
what it means to be “back home” as head 
of the national professional organization. 

Miss Kline spoke to an estimated 3,000 
people in the course of nine major ad- 
dresses, with representatives from some 
100 WEA local associations in audiences 


with which the Waukesha High School 
teacher met. 

Sponsors for the sessions included the 
La Crosse, Eau Claire County, Chippewa 
Falls, Rice Lake, and Waukesha County 
Education Associations, and the Wiscon- 
sin Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Included on the itinerary were talks to 






La Crosse Kiwanians and Rice Lake Ro- 
tarians, Miss Kline was guest of honor at 
two social functions, and closed her Wis- 
consin schedule with an address to the 
TEPS conference at Oshkosh. 

Numerous formal and informal con- 
ferences punctuated her 1,000 miles of 
travel in the state. Despite uniformly 
cordial greetings, she received a “cool re- 
ception”—temperatures ranging from six to 
21 degrees below zero at times during her 
schedule. 
















Students to Sell ‘Handbook 
For Wisconsin Teachers’ 


“Do you have your Handbook for 
Teachers?” This question is being asked 
frequently by students who are membérs 
of high school FTA clubs and college Stu- 
dent WEA-NEA chapters. 

The two groups are participating in the 
sale of the recently published book which 
was written by the Wisconsin Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Approval of the sales project has been 
given by both the TEPS commission and 
the WEA Executive Committee. Clubs and 
chapters will receive 25 cents from the 
WEA for each copy of the book which 
they sell at the regular price of $1.50. 

Specific procedure for participation in 
the project has been outlined in letters to 
sponsors and presidents of the groups by 
A. W. Zellmer, consultant to the WEA stu- 
dent groups. 




































MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Serving i Youth of The State of a 
SINCE 1856 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO WISCONSIN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


COURSES OFFERED 


* 


Business Administration 
* Free Monthly Typing Tests 
* Executive Secretarial 


* Monthly Certificates for Inter- and 
* Bookkeeping for Women Intra-School Competition 
* Secretarial * Third Annual State-Wide Typing 
: Contest in Madison—tThis Year on 
© Seeeagregnte April 15, 1961 
* Clerical * School Year Recorder Calendars Dis- 
* Court Reporting tributed Free to Business Education 


Teachers, Principals, Guidance 
Directors and Others Upon Request 


* 


Medical Secretarial 


* 


Also Night School and * Speakers on Business for Career 
and College Days 





Extension Classes 








ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND COUNCIL 
OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





215 West Washington Avenue Otto J. Madland, President 

















WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ABC 
Social Studies 
Series 


Grades 1-6 1961 





Fraser and Hoy 


Quality, continuity, and solid content are 
featured in this comprehensive series. 
Knowledges, concepts, skills, and attitudes 
are systematically built throughout. A 
map-reading readiness program begins in 
first grade. 


Teacher’s Editions of Grades 1, 2, and 3 
include reproduced pupil pages and ac- 
companying guide material. Teacher’s 
Editions of Grades 4, 5, and 6 are pupil 
books annotated and keyed. Separate 
Teacher’s Guides are available. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


























BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes 
our inclusive circle tours, planned especially 
for the teaching profession, departing and 
returning within normal summer vacation. 
GRAND—56 days in Europe, 19 

countries 
CORONET—37 days in Europe, 12 

countries 1160 
NORTH STAR—33 days in Scandina- 

via and Britain 1195 
VIKING—43 days North Cape cruise 

and land tour, 11 countries 1295 
OLYMPIAN—49 days in Europe, 14 

countries with Portugal, Spain, 

Greece 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all 
European expenses included. Tours expertly 
conducted. Very early registration required 
for June departure. 


$1360 








DITTMANN BUILDING 


P.O. BOX 199 NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 














Free 


catalog 
of high school 
science-teaching aids 





HH is a comprehensive source for 
tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and 
books ranging from astronomy to zo- 
ology—with emphasis on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to; Dept. M-264 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 








EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 
around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 











RAISE MONEY .... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation” information write: 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. 














GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language and lit- 
erature courses. Tuition, board and room, $245. 
Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 
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RECESS TIME 


Research shows that tall men are just 
as short at the end of the month as any- 
body else. 

= = = 
Dead Eye 

“How did you ever manage such perfect 
shooting?” a sportsman asked his friend as 
he surveyed the target sheets posted on 
the barn. 

“Really, nothing to it,” the marksman 
answered, “I shot first, then drew the 
circles afterwards.” 

a * * 
Well Qualified 

Father to son who has just succeeded in 
wheedling larger allowance: “Say, Bill, 
have you ever thought of becoming a pro- 
fessional fund raiser?” 

= = = 

Averages can be somewhat deceptive. 
Witness the case of the statistician who 
drowned while wading across a river with 
an average depth of two feet. 

= = = 
Hastening the Day 

The rich bachelor uncle in the hospital 
was about breathing his last. Speaking to 
his favorite nephew who was sitting at his 
bedside, the uncle said, “Don’t grieve, my 
nephew, I want you to know that I’m 
leaving virtually all of my estate to you.” 

“Oh, uncle,” said the nephew, “you are 
so kind to me. . . is there anything, any- 
thing at all that I can do for you?” 

Struggling upright, the uncle gasped, 
“Yes .... take your foot off the oxygen 
tube.” 

= o = 
Fast Thinking 

For years, the conductor had _ been 
short-changing his wife when he handed 
her the pay envelope. One day he was ill 
and the wife picked up the check. She 
asked him why it was more that week. 

Stammering at first, the conductor col- 
lected his wits and said: 

“Oh, I know. They haven’t paid my 
engineer and the rest of the crew yet.” 

= ced = 


Quiet Interlude 

A little girl wrote an answer to a ques- 
tion in an examination: “Armistice was 
signed on Nov. li, 1918, and since then 
we have had two minutes of peace every 
year.” 

= = = 

Live and Learn 

A boy entered a candy store with his 
mother, and when the proprietor handed 
him a piece of candy he hurriedly popped 
it into his mouth. 

“Well, what do you say,” his mother 
asked as she shook him. 

“Charge it,” he replied. 

= ® * 

Soap Opera 

The lady was stepping from the shower 
and was about to reach for a towel when 
she caught sight of a window washer 
looking thru the window at her. She was 
too stunned to move, just staring at the 
man. 

“Whatcha lookin’ at, lady,” he finally 
asked. “Aincha never seen a window 
washer before?” 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. July 2-August 5. 
$240. includes tuition, board, room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 30—August 22. 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and 
activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NEW 
YORK-—MADRID-VALENCIA,. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF — 
EUROPE. July and August. ; 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 

and Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 

Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. i 
Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of | 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California | 











SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 
Vacancies in Macomb County 
near Detroit, Michigan 
SALARIES: Min. $4800-$5000, Max. $6800-$8500 
Opportunities Unlimited 
Graduate School—Culture—Recreation 
REQUIREMENTS: Minimum college degree— 

Special training 
WRITE 
Dr. John S. Haitema 
Director of Special Education 
4th Floor, County Bidg., Mount Clemens, Mich. 











KITCHEN MANAGER 


Girls camp, northern Wisconsin, June 15—August 
27, training and experience in institutional man- 
agement, feed 175 three times day, top wages, 
references. Good cook also needed. 


Write to Mrs. F. M. Isserman, 82 Arundel 
Place, St. Louis 5, Missouri 











SUMMER HELP WANTED 


Women for general office work in Milwaukee. 
40 hour-5 day week. Positions open every sum- 
mer. Write Box J supplying full resume, also 
starting and ending dates. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
404 Insurance Building, Madi , Wi 














WA 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVES 


12 to 26 weeks visiting schools in close to home 
counties promoting use of quality classroom ma- 
terials through service approach. Starting salary 
$100-$125 per week. Automobile necessary. 
Teaching experience helpful. Age 35-70. Man or 
woman. District openings in Green Bay, Wausau, 
Fond du Lac, Racine, Milwaukee. Send resume to 
Box A, Wisconsin Journal of Education, 404 In- 
surance Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 











HELP WANTED 


Male counselors in North Star Camp for Boys 
near Hayward, Wisconsin, June 20—August 20. 
Teachers and older college students. 


Apply to Mr. Lou Rosenblum, 881 East Lake 


Forest Avenue, Mil ee 17, Wi 




















SUMMER WORK for MEN 


Spend a summer in the out-of-doors in northern 
Wisconsin as a counselor in a private camp for 
boys. Eight week season—modern cabins—ex- 
cellent food—salary including board, room, and 
laundry. Openings to teach naturelore, photog- 
raphy, riflery, as well as land and water sports. 
Contact William J. Cullen, 2140 South 87 Street, 
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Latest Books 
English 

To meet the demand that courses in 
unior high school be “stepped up” D. C. 
Heath & Co. has placed added emphasis 
m correct, effective writing, on studying, 
m reading, and on listening in its Seventh 
Edition of Junior English in Action. 

Various language arts are related to each 
other, not isolated. A balance between oral 
and written works gives ample opportunity 
for putting grammatical concepts and prin- 
ciples of usage to immediate use. Over half 
of the material in the edition is new. A 
well-organized handbook section encour- 
ages independent work, and a complete 
testing program has been constructed to 
allow quick, easy scoring by teacher or 
pupils. 

Attractively illustrated, the series in- 
cludes syllabi in the teacher’s manuals to 
allow adaptation to varying abilities of 
pupils. 

Book One, Seventh Grade: Tressler, Christ, 

Shelmadine, and Paige .... List $3.48 
Book Two, Eighth Grade: Tressler, Christ, 

and Shelmadine List $3.48 
Book Three, Ninth Grade: Tressler and 

Christ List $3.60 
(Prices of teacher editions are the same as 
the pupil editions) 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16 


Using Good English 

Using Good English, Books two thru 
Eight, is a series based on the authors’ 
contention that the “natural pattern of 
learning English first orally and then thru 
writing should not be disturbed.” Each 
new learning is practiced orally before 
writing is required of the pupils. The texts 
are written for grades 2-6 by Shane, York, 
Ferris, Keener, and also by Peterson for 
grades 7-8. They stress short, self-con- 
tained lessons in sequence with other les- 
sons in each text. There is provision for in- 
dividual differences in a child-centered, 
step-by-step procedure. A unique feature 
of the teacher’s edition is printing, on the 
same page, the suggestions for teaching 
the language content of each page. 

List prices of the texts for the various 
grade levels are: 

Second grade, $1.00; third, $2.80; fourth, 
$2.84; fifth, $3.00; sixth, $3.08; seventh, 
$3.36; eighth, $3.36. (A ninth grade text is 
in preparation). 
Laidlaw Bros., 
River Forest, Ill. 


World History 

In the second edition of The Record of 
Mankind, Roehm, Buske, Webster, and 
Wesley tell the impressive story of man as 
he progressed from the golden empires of 
ancient Egypt and Babylon to the space 
age. The content, which stresses the 
change and continuity of history, paral- 
lels the text’s ten-year-old predecessor, but 


Thatcher and Madison, 








TEACHERS IN LIBERIA 


40 El. teachers wanted for village schools. Single 
men with rural and/or 4-H experience. Two yr. 
contract. All expenses plus. reasonable salary. 
U. S. Govt. contract. For application write 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICES 
3636—16th St. N. W. Washington 10, D. C. 











WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


much of the book has been rewritten and 
the whole brought up to date to include 
events of 1960. Language comprehensible 
to the average ninth or tenth grader, 
graded learning aids, excellent illustrations, 
and a coherent pattern of organization 
make this a highly readable text. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16 List $5.76 


Language Arts Teaching 

Easy in English, Mauree Applegate’s 
text on the teaching of language arts, is as 
refreshing and satisfying as a cold drink 
on a hot day. There is a wealth of ideas 
in this book to help elementary teachers 
build a language arts curriculum. Equally 
helpful are the illustrative lessons, and 
post-chapter “Cupboards of Ideas” to help 
develop classroom creativity. Practical as 
well as theoretical, the ideas suggested for 
teaching are graded into primary and inter- 
mediate upper grade levels. Expert pres- 
entation treats such vital goals as: using 
words responsibly, thinking clearly, listen- 
ing imaginatively, speaking effectively, and 
writing creatively. 
Row, Peterson, and Co., Evanston, Ill. 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 
arten through university on a 
ation-Wide Role ; 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO «) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 











| have been serving the schools of America 
for 40 years and have helped many hun- 
dreds of teachers into fine positions. Oor 
staff and | would be happy to serve you. 


Better write us for our 
enrollment form. 
Henry D. Hughes, Manager 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 











AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


and 
FISK—-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 
Member NATA 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS LIBRARIANS 


We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high-salary area. Kindergarten thru college. 
Apply now on no-obligation basis. 


TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip Hensel, M. Ed., Manager 
354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
— Nation-wide — (Monthly Payment Plan) T-53 











DUDLEY’S 


Educational Bureau—Since 1912 
We work for you to find the position 
you want where you want it. Write 


M. E. McCORNOCK, Director 
Iron River, Mich. 











—R el ae es ee 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers, $1.25 per 
set; 144” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 4” 
capitals, 150 letters, $2 per set. Red, black, 
white, green, yellow & blue. Please order a 
separate set for each color & size needed. 
Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 450 


1946 Hillhurst Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 


The State Board Question 


@ Headlines in the newspapers following the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin School Boards Association 
in Milwaukee in January gave the impression that a 
“hot fight,” “no compromise” battle was looming be- 
tween the WSBA and the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion over the method of securing a state board of edu- 
cation and the selection of a state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

In 1957 the WEA Council on Education appointed a 
sub-committee to study the various methods of select- 
ing a state superintendent and the advisability of creat- 
ing a state board of education. From our position on the 
sidelines as an observer of the deliberations of the Sub- 
Committee, the WEA Council on Education, and the 
WEA Representative Assembly, together with observ- 
ing the meetings between the Council Sub-Committee 
and the WSBA Committee, we believe the differences 
between the two organizations suggested in the head- 
lines do not tell the whole story. 

Upon recommendation of the WEA Council on Edu- 
cation in 1958, the WEA Representative Assembly ap- 
proved the resolution proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for “a state board of education for ele- 
mentary school and secondary schools whose terms of 
office, election or appointment, rate of compensation, 
powers, duties, and qualifications shall be established 
by the legislature. The powers and duties of the board 
shall be regulatory, advisory, and policy forming and 
not administrative or executive. The board shall assist 
the state superintendent in the supervision of public 
instruction as provided in Article X, Section I of the 
Constitution.” 

Accompanying the recommendation is this significant 
sentence, “For the present Wisconsin continues to have 
its chief school officer elected by popular vote.” (The 
italics appear in the original report). 

This policy was further affirmed by the adoption of 
the Council on Education’s report in 1960 by the WEA 
Representative Assembly containing a Joint Resolution 
to be submitted to the Wisconsin Legislature which is 
substantially the same as the original proposal present- 
ed in 1958. 

From this statement and from our observation it is 
evident that the WEA believes that the first step to be 
taken is the creation of a state board whose method of 
selection and powers shall be determined by the legis- 
lature. The Council Sub-Committee considered the pros 
and cons of an elected versus an appointed board and 
an elected or appointed state superintendent and con- 
cluded that the voters of the state might not be ready 
to give up the privilege of selecting the chief school 
officer by popular vote. Or at least until it could be 
proved that a state board of education could function 
as efficiently and effectively as have the University and 
State College boards of regents. 

The WEA proposal for the constitutional amendment 
has been introduced in the legislature. When hearings 
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are held on the Joint Resolution we can then see hov: 
the forces are lining up on the question: Should Wis 
consin have a state board of education? Should it b 
elected or appointed? Should Wisconsin continue t: 
elect the state superintendent by popular vote or shoul: 
he be selected by a state board of education? 


In principle we believe that the WSBA and the WEA 
are not as far apart on the proposition and are not a: 
antagonistic as news stories imply. Both organization: 
are seriously taking means to improve education. How 
can it best be done is a matter of opinion. 


Making Use of Ideas 


@ Cartoons depicting freeways ending in cornfields, 
and overpasses without adjoining roads elicit chuckles 
whose degree of malevolence depends upon recent 
driving experiences. 

Not irrelevant is a question as to how many “un- 
finished freeways and overpasses” can be found in our 
files, desk drawers, and brief cases. A note from a state- 
wide conference, a tear sheet from the NEA or WEA 
Journal, a packet of promising practices—any or all of 
these are too frequently consigned to a pending file and 
ultimate oblivion. 


There are many answers to this dead end in which 
many excellent intentions find themselves. Perhaps a 
spark of enthusiasm kindled initially finds no en- 
couragement to burst into flame when taken from the 
stimulating conference atmosphere. Perhaps daily 
pressures of classes, test papers, and preparation crowd 
out the budding idea once felt so promising. 

Such causes for the death of an idea are hard to rec- 
tify. But other cases can be eliminated—and should be. 


Lack of organization may be the offending bottle- 
neck. Lack of effective committees, or failure to pass 
ideas along to carefully chosen aides can cause files to 
burst while an organization is starving for ideas. 


Failing to delegate attendance to conferences to 
those most directly concerned, or failure to have those 
concerned included among the delegation, may also 
be reasons why ideas used effectively in one commu- 
nity never sprout roots in an adjoining area. 

Even more likely as a cause for high mortality rates 
among publications is the idea that the whole pamphlet, 
issue, or book must be read at once. Have the “tickler 
file” where it can tickle, and put the bookshelf or maga- 
zine basket where it keeps beckoning. Use it when an 
extra spurt of energy might translate a note from a con- 
ference into local action. Review it before an execu- 
tive committee or board meeting. Go thru those back 
files—a suggested answer to a current problem might 
lurk there. 

There is no panacea for curing a languishing use of 
ideas. However the cure for many problems may be in 
that notebook in a desk drawer, the swap-sheet on your 
desk, or that conference next week. 


Please shake well before discarding. 
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SIGN OF THE GOOD LIFE 
IN WISCONSIN 





one of a series 


fo" SURGICAL 
Wm MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL 


WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 





These spanking new 1961 Chevrolets moving 
along the assembly line in the Janesville plant 
represent a new sign of the good life in Wisconsin 
— growing manufacturing might. In terms of indus- 
trial employment or in terms of value added, 
Wisconsin is well ahead of its population rank. 
We’re first in the country, for example, in internal 
combustion engines; second in farm machinery; 
fourth in motor vehicles. 


More and more manufacturers are relying on 
Wisconsin Physicians Service health protection. It’s 
easy to see why. WPS is sponsored and recom- 
mended by the men who know health care best — 
2,700 doctors in the State Medical Society. WPS 
offers surgical-medical-hospital coverage in one 
convenient package. A WPS representative will be 
glad to explain how one of the WPS plans can be 
tailored to your needs. Just write WPS, Madison, 
contact one of our district offices in Green Bay, 
Eau Claire or Kenosha, or ask your family doctor 
about WPS coverage. 


THE DOCTORS’ PLAN y OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN © 330 E. LAKESIDE © MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-3101 


C) 1961, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 





Perfect Control 


IS ALSO NEEDED FOR GOOD LIGHTING 


DOUBLE 


YOUR 
SUNLIGHT 
CoNTROL! 


'? 
Portable Pakfolds .. . 


Provide efficient darkening 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS for windows of any size. 








PATENTED 


X-L Darkening Unit . 


Designed for glass areas 10’ and under. Overlapping 
shades, without light gaps, are attached to a heavy gauge 
ices supporting shield. No limit in width—simple in operation. 


Maximum Light Control .. . 


Minimum maintenance costs 
with V-Double roller shades of 
tan or white Dratex cloth. 


DRAPER V-PROJECTION SCREEN > 


Here’s a Real Screen Buy Combining 
Efficiency and Economy 


Designed to fit over your present map hooks 
OR 

Special clips provided with each screen 

40” x 40” 


60” x 60” ‘ Mildew and fire resistant Matt white screen surface gives— 
52° x 70” 


CLEAR PROJECTION 
au“ ua“ 
taal Fg ’ WIDE ANGLE VIEWING 
EASY CLEANING with art gum or Ivory Soa: 
WE'LL BE GLAD TO DEMONSTRATE! Z 4 


52” x 52” 


cs 


— | PATENTED 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
320 S. Barstow St. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 
1007 Third St. 4929 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 1201 Williamson St. 
WAUSAU, WIS. MILWAUKEE 16, WIS. MADISON 3, WIS. 
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